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Silversmiths & Jewellers Wea) 


Queen Anne 


Silver 


A superb pair of circular Salvers, 
each on trumpet-shaped foot. 


LONDON 1705 
by J. W. Stocker and E. Peacock 


Weight: 81.85 oz. 
Diameter: 133” 


Engraved with Contemporary Coat of Arms. 


ASPREY & COMPANY LIMITED, 165-169 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


HYDe Park 6767 - GRAMS: Culleus, London 
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JOHN BELL of ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


56-58 BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN 


Telephone: 24828 and at B RAEMAR Telegrams and Cables: Antiques, Aberdeen 


An important eighteenth century triple top combined Tea Table and Games 
Table on finely carved cabriole legs. When closed it measures 35 inches wide, 
17% inches deep and 294 inches high. Period circa 1740. 


A very fine Antique Grandfather Clock with Chippendale case of unusually good 
quality. The movement bears the name Edwardus Ellicott, Londini Fecit, and 
it chimes on eight bells at the quarters, half-hours, three-quarters and hours. 
Extreme height 8 feet 6 inches, width at base 20 inches. Period circa 1760. 


An extremely interesting and important Antique Queen Anne 

Walnut Wardrobe with finely figured front. It has an extreme 

width of 60 inches over the cornice, is 6 feet 8 inches high and 
21 inches deep. Period circa 1710. 


A superb Antique Inlaid Secretaire Chest of Drawers with shaped 

serpentine front and ends. The interior is attractively fitted and the 

secretaire is 48 inches wide, 40 inches high and 23 inches deep. 
Period circa 1795 


1 FLOWER MARKET, OLD ROME 
by 
J. W. WATERHOUSE, R.A. 


Canvas: 61 X 343 inches (155 X 88 cms.) 


Framed: 694 43 inches (176 x 109 cms.) 
Collection: T. J. Hirst 


Exhibited: Royal Jubilee Exhibition, 
Manchester, 1887. No. 127 J on S em 2 ee? a 
J A Ce 


SEN 


. NEWMAN LID 


Established 1870 Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


43a Duke Street, St. James’s and 1/3 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1 


Telegraphic Address: NEV PIC, PICCY, LONDON 


Telephone: WHItehall 6068/9 


MEISSEN 
c. 1745-1750 
Model by 
J.J. KANDLER 


(Cf. Sammlung von 
Pannwitz p'. LIL, 
No. 299) 


11 BEAUCHAMP PLACE 


LONDON, S.W.3 ..Newmna 


Tel: KENsington 5272 
F ((tiqu) 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Assn. 


Dark grey pottery kneeling figure. Han dynasty 
206 B.C.—A.D. 220. Height 13 inches. 
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r7th century Dutch Masters 


Antique furniture, 
Chinese and European 


Works of Art 


* 


MEMBERS OF 
THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ 


ASSOCIATION 


6-D.U KE Sie 
LONDON W; | ST. JAMES*S) LONDON ome 


Telephone: Whitehall 7440 


111-112 Mount Street 


Telephone: Grosvenor 2858 Cables: BARGRO, London 
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A fine Regency rosewood circular table with black marble top. 
Supported on three carved and gilt wood gryphons. Circa /820. 


HARRO@s 


ANTIQUE GALLERIES, THIRD FLOOR 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


HARRODS LTD KNIGHTSBRIDGE LONDON SW] Tel SLOane 1234 Cables EVERYTHING HARRODS LONDON 


Edouard Vuillard La Chambre Verte 
(24 x 214 inches. Dated 1905) 


During March 
XX CENTURY 


FRENCH PAINTINGS 


THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 


0B Roo LONe STREET 
Telephone : Mayfair 2250 2 O N D O N W. ] Cables : Drawings, London 
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WILLIAM ADAM 


A very fine painted room 
by 


For details see editorial pages 101-103 
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Chelsea 


London, S.W.3 


Telephone Flaxman 0644 
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PARTNERS; 


OSCAR E, JOHNSON 
H. F. J. LEGGATT 
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TO H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH pre irnreres 
FINE ART DEALERS 


THE QUEEN MOTHER 
FINE ART DEALERS 


EGGATT BROTH 


ESTABLISHED 1820 


‘Fleur de Lis’ 
by 
J. F. HERRING, $er- 


Signed and dated 1827. Canvas 21 X 29 inches. 


30 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


Telephones: Whitehall 3772 and 3252 Cables: Leggabros, Piccy, Lond 
: ; i on 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
DEALERS IN ANTIQUE FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 


TO THE LATE QUEEN MARY 


M. HARRIS & SONS 


Established 1868 


An important set of eighteen Adam carved giltwood elbow chairs, designed in the Louis XVI manner. 


44-52 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 


Artisonne Phone London 


Telegrams: 


Telephone: MUSEUM 2121 


Xi 


MANN & FLEMING Ltd 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


ANTIQUES 


DECORATIONS 


Fine colour mid-18th 
century desk: 39 inches 


1208 MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


GROsvenor 2770 


SYDNEY I=) M@ss The Old Metalcraft Shop 


8I DAVIES STREET LONDON WwW | HAROLD CASIMIR, MEMBER B.A.D.A. Ltd 


Established 1910 MAYfair 4670 
Fine Old Chinese Ceramics and Works of Art 


A selection of Antique Pewter from our yast stock. 


A Chinese porcelain model of a seated dog. The hair in coral red 


dappled with black spotting. Famille Rose palette. Early 18th century. FIREGRA TES, FENDERS and 
Length 6 inches. FINE BRASS CHANDELIERS at reasonable prices 
We hold an enormous and carefully selected stock Only Address: 194 BROMPTON ROAD LONDON, S.W.3 
of guaranteed Chinese Antiques, and welcome id ae é 4 Sty Bee Bae AS 
enquiries from Collectors and the trade Cables: Casimir, London Telephone: KENsington 5001 
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Tea Tray 

Geo. IV date 1820 
Makers: J. Craddock and 
W. Reid. 


Tea Set 
Geo. IV date 1821/2 
Maker: Robert Garrard. 


Many years experience and 
judicious buying have enabled 
GARRARD & CO. 
to maintain one of the 
most interesting stocks of 
antique silver, jewellery 
and clocks in London. 

Here at ‘112’ there is 
much to attract the 
connoisseur. Visitors are 


always welcome. 


GARRARD & CO. LTD. 


Crown Jewellers 
formerly THE GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY LTD. 


112 REGENT STREET + LONDON : W.1 TELEPHONE REGENT 3021 


XV 


The Old Pewter Shop 


(CHARLES CASIMIR) Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


142 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 Tel: Kensington 7370 


MEU, JOTSS ESTE 
GOLEEGETON: 
OF ANTIQUE 

PEWTER IN 

TEES GOUIN TRY 


Early Oak 
Furniture, 
Antique Brass 
Chandeliers 
and Fenders 
always 
in stock 


WANTED TO 
POE CELAS EF, 
IEMENME: 
SPECIMENS 
ANTIQUE 
PEWTER 


An exceedingly rare Old English Wine Cooler, bearing the arms of the Haberdashers’ Company. Dated touch mark No. 5787: small 
beaded circle enclosing NM and Mortar with date 1687. Height 93 inches. Extreme width 184 inches. A Museum specimen. 


DAVID BLACh & SONS— 


| BURLINGTON GARDENS 
NEW BOND STREET. W.I 


have on exhibition and for sale one of 
the most carefully chosen collections of 


Antique English and Continental Silver, 


Philip & Bernard Fa i | Objets de Vertu and fine Works of Art 
D O M B E Y a: | in Great Britain and America. 
wish to purchase ’ We are always desirous of purchasing 
FINE DECORATIVE ? <4 for cash any of the aforementioned 
PORCELAIN, . Works of Art. 
ae earcen . % We especially wish to purchase West 
CHANDELIERS Pa African, Inca and Mexican Primitive 
in any condition. Law Sculpture and Works of Art in Gold, 
9 Shepherd Market , a Ivory, Bronze, viz. Figures, Busts 
london and Masks. 
, . 
Grosvenor 3585 4 | 
_ ee / | Telegraphic Address : Telephone ; 
| “DAVIBLACK, LONDON” HYDE PARK 3851 


and 


MR. BERNARD BLACK 
| at JAMES GRAHAM & SONS 
1014 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 21 
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A Wedgwood bust of Sir Francis Bacon 
Born 1561. Died 1626 


This splendid model of the famous statesman, philosopher 

and man of letters, is in black basalt, and would grace 

any library the world over. Impressed marked Wedgwood. 
153 inches high. Circa 1780. 


(We also have in stock Wedgwood basalt busts of ‘Swift’ 
‘Cicero’, and ‘Horace’, all equally suitable as library 
adornments.) 


LONDON 


7 Manchester Street, W.1 
(Near Wallace Collection) 


Telephone: Welbeck 7107 


NEW YORK 


46 East 57th Street 


New York City 
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‘GREGORY & CO. 


(BRUTON STREET) LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1823 


27 BRUTON ST., BERKELEY SQUARE 


LONDON, W.1 


TELEPHONES: TELEGRAMS: 
MAYFAIR 2608/9/0 GREGCO, WESDO 
MAYFAIR 2066 LONDON 


A fine early 18th century walnut Bureau-Bookcase, the upper 
half of two shelves enclosed by mirror plate doors, with candle- 
slides and surmounted by a shaped broken pediment. 


The drawers, drop-leaf, and door fronts cross and feather 
banded. Handles contemporary, the whole of a rich nut brown 
colour and beautiful figuring,on original bracket feet. Circa 1720. 


Overall height 7 ft. 8 in., width 3 ft. 2 in. 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE DEALER 
TO H.M. QUEEN 
ELIZABETH THE 
QUEEN MOTHER 


BY APPOINTMENT 
ANTIQUE DEALER 
TO THE LATE 
QUEEN MARY 


Rare Cnglish and. Continental Silver, Miniatures. 
Antique Jewels, Shine Snuff -Poxes 


PAUL LAMERIE 


An important Tureen and cover made London in 1747 by this famous Silversmith. 
Overall length 144 inches. 


An example from our Collection of Fine Old English Silver. 


Valuations for Probate, 
Insurance and Division. Ory 
’ OQ O 
Telephone: MAYfair 6261 & 6262 
Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


MARTIN & Co. Ltd. of CHELTENHAM 


GOLDSMITHS AND SILVERSMITHS FOR 150 YEARS 1806-1958 
EXPERTS IN 


ANTIQUE SILVER 


George | Brandy warmer, 1719. 


Maker, Jas. Goodwin. 


George II 6-inch Salver, 1748. 
Maker, Wm. Peaston. 


George II] Mustard-pot, 1820. 
Maker, H. D. 


George III Strainer, 1766. 
Maker 


Wm. Plummer 


, 


Promenade CASALE M EIS S| Telephone 2821 


amous for fine Carpets 


Here is but one of many lovely 
pieces to be found in the Perez 
showrooms, which include Rugs 
and Carpets from the Orient, and 
Tapestries, Savonneries and 
Aubussons from Europe. 


Enquiries Welcomed 


Antique Melas 
Prayer Rug 

in a Mudjur 
design. Size 

Sft. 4in. x 4ft. 2in. 


The House of Perez 


162 - 168 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 
Telephones : KENsington 9878 & 9774 


And at GLASGOW - BRISTOL - FRINTON - AMSTERDAM - ’s GRAVENHAGE - ROTTERDAM - UTRECHT - ARNHEM - HILVERSUM 


TILLEY & CO, 


(ANTIQUES) Lt. | 
2 Symons ‘Street, Sloane Square 
London, S.VW.3 


ables Katilant, London Telephone: SLOane 4753 


-HELSEA TRIANGLE SPECIMENS | 


eck above are two illustrations specific I would now add to that definition that this particular fluorescence is under- 
of a UNIQUE WHITE CHELSEA shot with a roseate tinge. 

SALT formed by a scallop shell and a Originally I considered whether to offer the tentative suggestion that specimens of 
finely-modelled crayfish, on a shell- this “blue-purple undershot with rose’ fluorescence were the precursors of the ‘peach’ 
encrusted base. fluorescence family, but the question, raised in my Book, as to whether this difference 

Why UNIQUE? might not be due to a trace-element appears to offer a possible solution. 

Because it is the only known CHELSEA Here, then, is an opportunity for a Collector of unusual discrimination. The 
SALT bearing the mark of a TRIANGLE blue triangle Salt comes into the ‘blue purple-rose’ family, while the tall Beaker 
IN UNDERGLAZE BLUE. is in the ‘peach’ class, the base and interior showing this fluorescence, with some 


Preeeatedanelovcire alco two wiewsof a light pink-purple flushes on the ‘peach’ exterior. 


UNIQUE triangle period CHELSEA 
TALL BEAKER. 

Why UNIQUE? 
Because it is the only known CHELSEA 
Beaker having this version of the Tea 
Plant moulding, and therefore as rare as 
the Blue triangle Salt. 

It has become customary to consider 
triangle specimens as showing by ultra- 
violet light the fluorescence termed ‘peach’, 
and this is broadly a good guide. There are, 
however, certain specimens of the earliest 
period, some triangle-marked, some bear- 
ing the earliest accredited date, 1745, for 
Chelsea, which may have perplexed some 
Collectors. 

In the Analysis and Fluorescence Section 
of my recently published Book* I have 
illustrated some of these pieces which show 
what I have there described as a blue- 
purple shade. To be even more strictly 


* TEAPOTS AND TEA 


by FRANK TILLEY, F.R.S.A. 


P.H. GILLINGHAM 
M.B.A.D.A. Ltd. 
Antiques and Works of Art 
LARGEST STOCK IN THE SOUTH OF ENGLAND 
Speciality: Old English Cottage Furnishing 
8 CHERTSEY STREET ‘LYNDHURST’ LONDON ROAD 


GUILDFORD GUILDFORD 
Telephone; 5750 Telephone: 61952 


PADDINGTON 3051 


MONTAGUE MARCUSSEN, LTD. 
ANTIQUES 


98, CRAWFORD STREET, 
Ww.1 


THE LLOYD HOTEL 
LUGANO, SWITZERLAND 


100 beds. Private baths. 
Open the whole year round. 
Ask for prospectus ‘EC’ 


First-class Hotel facing lake. 
Telephone in bedrooms. 
Moderate Terms. 


Jacques RouAutt GALLERIES 


CESSNOCK CASTLE 
GALSTON 


AYRSHIRE 


ANTIQUESand OBJETS D'ART 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
FINE FABRICS 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

OAK FURNITURE Galston 314 
EXPORTERS 


Trade enquiries invited 


K. G. Springborn 


ANTIQUES 


Kazernestraat 146, THE HAGUE 
; Telephone 11 31 72 (Private 77 67 55) 


& D. OCDONOGHUE 
e e 
Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. | 


FINE STOCK OF ENGLISH CHINA 
12 Victoria Parade, TORQUAY, Devon 


Telephone : 3567 


DORSET “GALT ER Rates 
J. A. FREDERICKS 


(Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


WISHES TO PURCHASE 
OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 


49 DORSET STREET, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W.1. Welbeck 8934 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID Roe 


COINS AND MEDALS 


1958 Catalogue of English 


especially for collections. 
Coins, 9/3. Specimen Bulletin 6d. 


B. A. SEABY LTD., 65 Great Portland Street, London, W.| 


Biche Rn GhOUSES Open to the Public | CONNOISSEUR REGISTER 


By permission of Her Grace, Helen, Duchess of Northumberland, G.C.V.O.,C.B.E. 
Near GUILDFORD (OPEN TO 
Albury Park SURREY VISITORS 
including The Duchess’ Boudoir, Library, Dining Room, Drawing Room and Music 
Room, containing a very fine collection of Old Masters and Antique Furniture. 


Attractive Gardens and Grounds, and Early Norman Church. 
Teas served in Tapestry Hall during Summer period. 
Daily, including Sundays, 1.30-5 p.m., 2/6. Children under 15, 1/-. 
Dogs will not be admitted. 
Enquiries to; The Secretary, Albury Park, Near Guildford, Surrey. Telephone: Shere16 


Corsham Court 
(Lord Methuen, A.R.A.) between 
Chippenham and Bath 
Open Sunday all year, and Wednes- 
day and Thursday, Summer. Daily, 
except Monday, 14th July to 15th 

September. 

Elizabethan ; Georgian State Rooms. 
Famous collection Old Masters incl. 
Vandyck’s ‘Betrayal’, and XVIII th 
cent. furniture. 


HEREFORDSHIRE — Nr. LEOMINSTER 


EYE MANOR 


A Carolean gem, built in 1680 by West Indian slave-trader 
Ferdinando Gorges. Plasterwork, pictures, objets d’art. 


Open 2.30 to 5.30 Sundays and Thursdays, May 29th to September 28th 
and Bank Holiday weekends. (Other days by appointment — Yarpole 244). 


Admission 2/6 Child 1/6 


WANTED: Fine Toby Jugs. Write J. Zellis, 241 South 55th Street, 
Phila., Pa., U.S.A. 


WANTED: Old, non-humorous, legal prints, etchings, engravings of 
trial, judges, courtrooms. Write Hyder, 160g Oil & Gas Building, Fort 
Worth, Texas, U.S.A. 


Wanted: Chess Sets of unusual or antique design. Ross McBride, 
P.O. 233, Hermosa Beach, California. 


Photographic Figure Studies of models of all ages for artists and 
students. Details to major applicants. BCM/Palette, Dept. C.R., 
Monomark House, London, W.C.1. 


Wanted: Russian Enamel Pieces. Write: A. E. Turcone, 298 Broadway, 
Providence, R.I., U.S.A. 


FOR SALE: Baccarat Butterfly Paperweight—surface slightly scratched 
and nicked. Box No. 7076. 


Gentleman 35, with some knowledge seeks appointment with firm, 
preferably B.A.D.A. dealing furniture, porcelain, glass etc. London, 
Home Counties, South. Box No. 7077. 


FOR SALE: A very valuable Bronze Bust of ‘Mrs. Epstein’ by Jacob 
Epstein. Apply—Waycotts, 5 Fleet Street, Torquay. 


WANTED: Pictures by J. L. Agasse, A. Anker, F. Buchser, Alex. 
Calame, H. Fuseli, Angelica Kauffmann, M. Moser, and other works by 
painters of Swiss origin. Please state subject, size and price to: G. & L. 
Bollag, Wilfriedstrasse 12, Zurich 32, Switzerland. 

LL 


Register advertisements are $2.00 for 15 words (minimum), and thereafter 10 cents 
per word, which must be prepaid and mailed to THE CONNOISSEUR, 21 
EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 22, N.Y. Addresses or Box Numbers 
must be inserted, and replies to the latter should be clearly marked with the 
Box Number. The Proprietors of The Connoisseur accept no responsibility for any 
sales effected. : 
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Yona, 


jommuppmoniie WM Miruyyye 
Sl /4 . 


An important early X VIII Century veined white carved Marble 
Chimneypiece of superb quality with classic pediment. The entablature 
is finely carved in bas relief with mythological figure subjects 


depicting the sacrifice of Taurus, before the nuptials of Paris and Helen. 


Sizes 
HENNE Ole Simlsle—— 4 5 MMU 
TROAWANIG inIEKGIRI 5 4 6 on a 6 Oe 
OPENIINGaW Diliman s Ole 
ORENINGs EEG emesmemen ellie 


T. CROWTHER & SON 


(T. CROWTHER & SON LTD.) 


282 NORTH END RD., FULHAM, LONDON, S.W.6 


Telephone: FULham 1375-7 Cable Address: ANTIQUITY, LONDON 


Please Note: We close on Saturdays at | p.m 


Branch 


96 BROMPTON RD., LONDON, S.W.3 Phone KEN 7388 


R. F. LOCK 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


152 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3 


Telephone: Kensington 3221 


Fine early mahogany Chippendale carved centre table. 
Carved knees and ball and claw feet. Mahogany top, 
4ft. 4in. x 2ft. 4Lin. 

Note the unusual carving running down the legs. 


om Specialists in Bookcases a 
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TESSIERS 


LTD. 


ANTIQUE SILVER, JEWELS AND OBJETS D’ ART 


Pair of George II silver Strawberry Dishes, by Paul Crespin. 


London, 1744. 


Weight 13 0z. 12 dwt. Diameter 6? inches. 


96 New BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: Mayfair 0458 
XXV 


Telegrams: Tessierite, Wesdo, London 


IF RO S Ab X IRIE iE D [EAD 10 GUARE SOIREE. 


UNDER TEN REIGNS Bristol, 1 


41 NEW BOND ST. | 
London, WY il May: 2457 Established 1808 


eS ce f % 
>.) ie ee. 


ea — 


i ele t 


An exciting and historical documentary. The Race Track at Jacksonville, Florida in 1841, dated and signed by W. Hedges (size 193 % 34 inches) 


George II pair of cast candlesticks 
by Frederick Kandler of London, 
date hiyore 


Exceptionally large size and fine 
quality. 


Weight 57 oz. 5 dwt. Height 113 inches. 
Base 5 inches square. 


N. BLOOM 
& SON LTD 
(ESTABLISHED 1912) 


DEALERS TO THE TRADE 


LONDON: 
15 Norton Folgate, E.C.2 


NEW YORK: 
42 West 48th Street 


XXVI 
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HL BLATRMAN & SONS LID. 
G78 


23 GRAFTON STREET LONDON W.1 


LOUIS XVI COMMODE STAMPED I. DUBOIS J.M.E. 


(Illustrated in Louis XVI Furniture by S. De Ricci, page 97.) 
Width 2 ft. 3 in. Height 2 ft. ¢ in. Depth 1 ft. 4 in. 


WE ARE INTERESTED IN PURCHASING INDIVIDUAL PIECES AND COLLECTIONS OF FINE FRENCH FURNITURE 


TELEPHONE HYDE PARK 0444 ESTABLISHED 1884 TELEGRAMS BLAIRTIQUE, PICCY, LONDON 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


XXVIL 


S. J. SHRUBSOLE 


Established over half a century 


ANTIQUE SILVER 


One of a pair of exceptional quality salvers. 


Date 1813 by Thomas Howell. 7 in. diameter. 


Our varied stock is always of 
interest to the discriminating buyer. 


LONDON NEW YORK 


43 Museum Street 59 East 57th Street 
W.C.L New York City 
HOLborn 2712 Plaza 3-8920 


London Showroom one minute from the British Museum 


We are pleased to announce the opening of 
our new store in New York at 104 East 


57th Street, as from the beginning of March. 


CHARLES WOOLLETT & SON 


PONTREMOLL LTD BB ce 


11, SPRING STREET, PADDINGTON, 59/61 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
LONDON, W.2. Tel: Pad. 6664 Established 1889 Phone: Welbeck 8664 


CARPETS, RUGS and FITTED CARPETS 


French Savonnerie Oval Carpet. Size 14 ft. x 8ft. 8in. 
Floral design in soft pastel colours on cream and grey ground. 


EXPERT CARPET and TAPESTRY RESTORERS and CLEANERS 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN 
TO ALL TRADE ORDERS 


We are interested in buying genuine old rugs and carpets of merit 


Two RARE LONGTON HALL FIGURES depicting Winter. 
5} & 42 inches. 
[See Dr. Watney’s Longton Hall, plate 4(b) for the model.] 
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rary & {Orurn 


At, €laton Gerrace, 
‘trond, S.CL-L. 


Telephone: Sloane 2461 


A SUITE of Decorated Furniture comprising 8 single and 2 elbow Chairs, a 
Pair of Window seats and a ‘love’ seat. 


Depicted in the 16 oval panels are paintings of different Flowers, and the 
furniture is enriched by delicate use of English gold leaf. Circa 1800. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Members of The British 
Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. Open all day on Saturdays 


of MAIDENHEAD 


Fine Sheraton folding card table in satinwood, with contemporary painted decoration, and satinwood 
Pembroke table to match. Both circa 1780. Card table—height 2 ft. § in., depth 1 ft. 7 in., width 3 ft. 2 in. 
Pembroke table—height 2 ft. 34 in., depth 2 ft. 6} in., width with flaps, 3 ft. 3 in., with flaps down, 1 ft. 63 in. 


28, 30, 32 HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE | TEL. (3 LINES) 223, 963-964 


A. FREDERICKS adel ste 2 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


(C H ELS EA) ret | | Eric C. Spencer, M.B.E., M.A. (Cantab), F.R.I.C.S., F.A.I. 


Rupert W. Spencer, M.A. (Cantab), F.A.I. 
H. Michael Spencer, A.R.I.C.S., A.A.I. 
L. M. Seymour. WE. Peck, FAS. 


265-267 Fulham Road | of RETFORD, Nottinghamshire 
London SW 3 


Flaxman 2188 


Forthcoming Sales of Furniture and Works of Art 


Thursday, March I3th— 


At The Corn Exchange, Retford. Furniture, Pictures, Silver and 
China. Removed from Babworth Hall, Surplus to requirements, 
by Order of Major Sir James Whitaker, Bart; and from other 
sources. 


Thursday, March 20th— 


The Contents of “‘Westholme’’, Baslow, Derbyshire. By Order of 
S. Lees, Esq. 


Thursday, March 27th— 


The Contents of I! Holbeck Hill, Scarborough, Yorks. By Order 
of Mrs. Fretwell. 


Thursday, May 8th— 


The Major Portion of the Contents of Birkett House, Lindrick. 
By Order of Mrs. D. Smith, who is leaving the district. 


| In May— 
; The Major Portion of the Contents of 20 Claremont Place, 
W ish to Purchase Newcastle-upon-Tyne. By Order of Mrs. Blacket Gill. 
Thursday, May 29th— 
The Contents of Meed House, Retford. By Order of the Executors 


Eighteenth Century English Furniture | of the late R. G. Bradshaw, Esq. 
The S 
‘for the Home and Export Mathers | 20 The Square, RETFORD, Notts. 


Telephone: 531-2 


9 Norfolk Row, SHEFFIELD 1 


Telephone: 25206 (2 lines) 


91 Bridge Street, WORKSOP, Notts. 


Telephone: 3347-8 
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RETURNING FROM ASCOT RACES 


Coloured aquatint engraving by EDWARD DUNCAN after CHARLES COOPER HENDERSON. 
Published 1839 by R. ACKERMANN. 


ROAD AND RAIL 
EXHIBITION 


Catalogue Available 


FRANK T. SABIN 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


PAL Ow SE 7) RUE AND=GALE KNIGHTSBRIDGE Ss Wwe; 


Phone: KEN 4914 & 9989 Cables: SABINUS London 


TRAVELLING ON THE LIVERPOOL AN D MANCHESTER RAILWAY 
by S.G. HUGHES after I. SHAW. Published by R. ACKERMANN 1831. 
THE FIRST ISSUE, ONE OF A PAIR 


Coloured aquatint engraving 


1 Ye 


me 


Tel.: 3724 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKS. Est. 1790 


QU TININEN Silene 


WALTER NEEDHAM 
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A GeorceE III TEA AND COFFEE 
SERVICE, 1801-3, by 
Daniel Pontifex. Weight 67 ounces 
and 
A GeorGE III Tray, 1808, by 
Robert Garrard. Length 18 inches. 


Weight 61 ounces. 


CHARLES 1 GALLERIES 
and ST. MICHAEL’S RECTORY 


49-61 BRIDGE STREET ROW 
CHESTER 


Elegant 18th Century 
Mahogany Console 
4ft.4in. x 21in. x 33 in. high 


Telephone: 
Cable Address: Chester 22836 
“Needinc’, Chester and 23632 


~Ginifred Williams (Antiques) 


wise ae : 4 oa 
CIE ANTOULTY, Eatbourts embers of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. Telesis cReenCURNEIES 
ephone: 


Rare Porcelain 


q 
. 


Dh Wa 


Top: WORCESTER. A pair of ‘Blind Earl’ plates. c. 1770. Centre: BOW. A fine Green Parrot perched on a branch. ¢. 1760. 


CHINESE. Extremely rare Chinese version of ‘Dutch 


LONGTON HALL. A strawberry and leaf bordered 
plate with birds centre. ¢. 1756. Dancers’, after the Meissen model by Eberlein. Ch'ien 
B CHELSEA. A 4 Penh Lung period. ¢. 1750. 
‘ottom: . A very rare and important pair of Dishes, S e ; ; 
moulded with numerous leaves in brilliant colours. Red ree ¥. A Songbird, perched on a branch. Early period. 


anchor marks. ¢. 1755. 


COLOUR FILMS ON REQUEST 
238 SOUTH STREET, EASTBOURNE, SUSSEX 


A few Copies left 
THE CONNOTDSS2CR. 
1968 YEAR BOOK 


The 1968 edition of this famous Year Book offers exceptional 
value. The contents include important and original articles 


of lasting interest to all lovers of Art and Antiques. 


Contents include: 


Robert Adam at Saltram - Arlington Court - Bellotto’s Warsaw 
Cranbury—in a mantle of seclusion - English Church Roofs 
The Model Soldier - The Gates of Buckingham Palace 
Gunston Hall, Virginia - English Pottery Collecting 
Domenico Dupra’s Royal Portraits - The Powder Horn 
Churches and Candlelight - Robert Adam’s Craftsmen 
Sir Hans Sloane’s Plants in Chelsea Porcelain 
No. 12 Hyde Park Gardens - The Art of Bernard Leach 


Lesser Known Dutch and Flemish Masters, etc., etc. 


MOOT AVIA ANASSIONNOD FHL 


- Superbly illustrated, many plates in full colour, cloth bound. 
25s. od. 
Order through any good bookseller 

By post price 27/- ($5.00) from The Belgrave Library, 22 Armoury Way, London, S.W.18 


Published by THE CONNOISSEUR 


New Reprint of the 3rd (1762) Edition 


THOMAS CHIPPENDALE’S 
DIRECTOR 


THE GENTLEMAN AND CABINET-MAKER’S DIRECTOR 


Introduction by RALPH EDWARDS 


With as many as 212 large complete illustrations of Chippendale’s famous eighteenth-century 
designs for furniture. Cloth bound 


£4 4s. 
Order through any good bookseller 
(or $13.00 in U.S., including packing, postage and insurance) 


from The Belgrave Library, 22 Armoury Way, London, S.W.18 


Published by THE CONNOISSEUR 
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Uarsisilldass 


BY APPOINTMENT 
FIREPLACE FURNISHERS 
TO THE LATE 
KING GEORGE V 


A fine quality carved statuary marble 


Chimneypiece with coloured inlay. 
é | PRA f : Circa 1800. 
oa ca 2 From Gloucester Place, London. 
Established 1860 


186 BROMPTON ROAD, * 


LONDON, S.W.3 
Old English Furniture 


Cables: Prattique, London Tel.: Kensington 0783 Ch imneypieces and Firegrates 


WE ARE ALWAYS PLEASED TO PURCHASE OLD FIREPLACES AND FIREPLACE FURNISHINGS OF ALL TYPES. 


Walnut Double Chest of good colour 
61 high 3 314 wide 


Valuations for Insurance and Probate 


MAPLE. & CO Pip 
POUTENEHAM COURT: ROAD 


LONDON’ Wa. 
TEL: EUS 4000 


‘KY M386 
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_ Antiques, Furmieare 

and Works of Art 
PACKED & 
SHIPPED 


to all parts of the World | 


OVERSEAS HOUSEHOLD REMOVALS 


GANDER & WHITE LTD — 


Head Office: 
25 CHEVAL PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON S.W.7 


Telephone: 
KNightsbridge 
0646-8 


‘Happy and kumft 
I shall be 
Gander & White 


him packee me’ 


Packing 
Warehouse: 


77 AGINCOURT, ROAD] EGNP CONG os 


English & French Furnishings 


To be sold by AUCTION on the premises 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 19th 
26 Ladbroke Grove, W.|II 


Empire Coiffeuse by Chapuis, similar Wardrobe. French Salon Chairs. Pier Glasses, Games 

Table and Chest. English 18th Century Dining Table, Commode and Chairs. 19th Century 

Bureau Bookcase, Sideboard and Mirrors. Italian Credence and Dutch Marquetry Chairs. 

Caucasian and English Carpets and Rugs. George II Teapot, Silver and Jewellery. 

Worcester Porcelain (Flight Barr Grainger and Chamberlain), Coalport, Derby and other 
China. Oils by Lidderdale, Leaver, etc., Water Colours. 


VIEWING—Monday, 17th March, 10.30 - 4 p.m. 
CATALOGUES FROM AUCTIONEER: 
FRANK SWAIN, 26 Notting Hill Gate, W.11 


PARK 4433 


RESTORATION AND 
CONSERVATION OF 
THE ANTIQUE 
Restorers to the Leading Museums 


BRONZES * CERAMICS + 
IVORIES +» JADES + 
TORTOISESHELL * MOTHER-OF-PEARL 
SNUFFS * ORMOLU * BUHL 
OBJETS D’ART + FURNITURE - ELC, 


G. GARBE 


FOUNDED 1770 


23 CHARLOTTE STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


ENAMELS 
MARBLES 


Telephone: MUSEUM 1268 


XXXVI 


SOTHEBY & CO. 


announce the Sale on Wednesday, 19th March, of 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY AND MODERN 
DRAWINGS AND PAINTINGS 


The property of the Rt. Hon. The Earl of Limerick, G.B.E., K.C.B., D.S.O., & other owners 


A 


LOMAS ROWLANDSON. St. John’s College, Cambridge. 74 X Q§ inches. 


Including examples by BONINGTON, COX, FERNELEY, GAINSBOROUGH, GIRTIN, GRIMM, 
KRIEGHOFF, EUGENIO LUCAS, MARLOW, MORLAND, RAEBURN, REYNOLDS, 
ROMNEY, ROWLANDSON, SANDBY, SERRES, TOWNE, TURNER AND WHEATLEY. 


Illustrated Catalogue (11 plates) 5s. 6d. Plain Catalogue 3d. Post free. 


New YorRK OFFICE: 61 Broadway. Telephone : Bowling Green 9-0765. 


SO UREBY & CO. 


ephone: Hyde Park 6545 34 & 35 NEW BOND STREET Telegrams: Abinitio, Wesdo, London 
LONDON W.1 


WILLIAM WALTER (Antiques) LTD. 


(Office on right hand of entrance to London Silver Vaults) 
} 


LONDON SILVER VAULTS, CHANCERY HOUSE, CHANCERY LANE, 
Telephone: Chancery 3248 LONDON W.C.2 Telegrams: Walter Silvavults London 


ANTIQUE SILVER 
and | 
OLD SHEFFIELD PLATE 


FINE GEORGIAN SILVER | 
TEA and COFFEE SET 
and TRAY. 

Set 1811-13. Tray 1817. 


From a carefully chosen collection of English 
antiques. 

An unusual, small early 18th century walnut 
bow-front chest of drawers, of good golden 
colour with original brasses, 30 in. wide, 18 in. 


deep, 30 in. high. 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


The General Trading 
Company (Mayfair) Ltd. 


-5 Grantham Place, Park Lane (Piccadilly end) W1. 
Telephone: Grosvenor 5762 
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O"HANA GALLERY 


. 


& 
SS 


13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SOU ARE al 
Grosvenor 1562 


Oil on Canvas. 19 X 254 inches 


Bateaux sur la Seine 


A. RENOIR 


FRENCH MASTERS 


19th and 20th Century 


XXXIX 


ENGLISH 16th CENTURY GROS POINT TAPESTRY WITH PETIT POINT DETAILS. 
‘Christ and the Woman of Samaria ’ 


. This tapestry shews the Woman, her pitcher on the 
ground, leaning over the well eagerly listening to Christ, who is seated on the opposite 
side. In the background are trees which are, roughly in proportion to the animals ; and 
of flowers which are in proportion to the scene at the well. A broad floral border between 
selvedges, Among the flowers of the border, the tulip, the pomegranate and the peony are 
conspicuous, and among the branches are birds. The faces and arms of the figures, the 


animals and the birds are executed in petit point, Size 6 ft. ro in. X 8 ft. 


Many complete finely-carved rooms are available, e.g. Henry VIII linenfold, seventeenth-century oak, Georgian (bolection oak or pin 
Tapestry, paintings, Historical armour, several Refectory tables — up to 18 feet in length, ete., of which information may be obtained fro1 


M. ADAMS-ACTON, 37 Palace Gate, Kensington, W. 8 
Telephone: Knightsbridge 9058 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
State GXPRESS 
CIGARETTE MANUFACTURERS 
ARDATH TOBACCO CO, LTD. 


Wp 


QTATE EXPRESS 


5535 


The House of STATE CXPRESS. 210 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.I. 


E42 


XLI 


STEPHEN MOORE Ltd. 


MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 


Open all day on Saturdays Tel.: Lewes 258 


A Regency mahogany 

book cabinet of fine quality. 
Height 7 ft. 34 in. 

Width 5 ft. 

Depth at centre 1 ft. 3} in. 


Me tied hibe x 
a 


CASTLE PLACE, LEWES, SUSSEX 


and at 


103 HIGH STREET, LEWES 


PLD LS 


PL LSIS. 


SLLSIS 


BERT & FLINT | 
6 Lincoln’s ate London, W.C.2. CHAncery 3121/5 Puttick & SIMPSON Lop. 


A magnificent setting in the Snowdonia National Park. ESTABLISHED 1794 
11 miles Portmadoc 13 miles Harlech 


The unique 16th Century Farmhouse 


Se dan RET HS enn | | FINE ART, MUSICAL INSTRUMENT AND 


A superbly modernised house with accommodation affording | 

STUDIO, 2 RECEPTION ROOMS, KITCHEN, 3 BEDROOMS, | STAMP AUCTIONEERS 

BATHROOM, 2 W.C’s. Main electricity. Modern drainage. 

Together with a model set of farm buildings and 70 acres of 
sheepwalk traversed by a picturesque mountain stream, 


FREEHOLD with possession £6,000 7 Blenheim Street, New Bond Street 


Joint Agents: W. H. Cooke & Arkwright LONDON. W.1 
148 High Street, Bangor. Phone 414 : 
MAYFAIR 6622 


or 
Humbert & Flint, as above. 


F. E. ANDERSON & SON 


5 & 6 HIGH STREET, WELSHPOOL 


MONTGOMERY SHIRE 
Phone: Welshpool 3340 


A Regency breakfront dwarf Bookcase in 
rosewood. In beautiful original condition. 
6ft. long < I ft. 4in. deep in centre. 
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By appointment 
to H.M. Queen Elizabeth 
The Queen Mother 


FOUR ENAMELLED 


By appointment 
to H.M. Queen Elizabeth II 
Jewellers 


LTD. 


138 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1 


AND AT LLANDUDNO 


Four strut clocks by Carl Fabergé, decorated with translucent 
enamel applied to a guilloché field and embellished with carved gold 


mounts. All fully signed. 

Top left: Pale rose enamel and set with pearls. 4} * 23 inches. 

Top right: Crimson enamel. Height 5 inches. 

Front left: Royal blue enamel. Length of sides 54 inches. 

Front right: Peach enamel and set with pearls. Diameter 44 inches. 


1 


STRUT CLOCKS BY CARL FABERGE 


By appointment 
to the late Queen Mary 


H. W. KEL 


Members of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


TUDOR HOUSE - BROADWAY - WORCS. 


‘| elephone : Broadway 2108 
s 


The most Jmportant Stock of 17th- & 1Sth-century Furniture in the Midlands 


Pair of 17th century Walnut Stools of 


attractive proportion. Circa 1690 
ALSO’ AT 
129-131 PROMENADE s1 PARK STREER 
(Gloucester Lodge, near Queens Hotel) 
CHELTENHAM Ea OL 
Tel. 2509 Tel. 28016 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT AT EACH SHOWROOM FOR INTERIOR DECORATION, 
WORKSHOPS FOR PANELLING AND ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK 
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70 SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.I 


(Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) Telephone: HYDe Park 5288 
(and at 36 HIGH STREET, OXFORD) Telephone : Oxford 4197 


An excellent French Needlework carpet circa 1830. The yellow field with floral decorations in natural 
colours surrounded by border of a rust copper colour, size 17 feet x 12 feet. 


FINE TAPESTRIES, SAVONNERIE and AUBUSSON CARPETS, NEEDLEWORK and BROCADES, ENGLISH and FRENCH FURNITURE 


G. KAPLAN, Ltp. 


Paintings by Old & Modern Masters 


Canvas 22 x 46 inches PETER TILLEMANS (1684-1734) | 


ADUMESIREEE Sit =iAMES'S, LONDON, S:W.1 | 


| Telephone WHITEHALL 8665 


/ COURCELLES 
Phone: CARnot 53.15. 


41 East 57th Street 


NEW YORK 


: Root title (Ming Dynasty), turquoise blue and 
aubergine glaze. 


VVVVV VV VV VV VV VV VV VV VV 


WARE GALLERIES 


PICTURE and PORCELAIN 


RESTORATION 


HARRY CHERNACK 


OF EDINBURGH 


Antique Silver 


Sheffield Plate 
Antique Jewellery 


12 ROSE STREET - PHONE CAL 3038 


Member of The British Antique Dealers’ Association 


226 Fulham Road, London, S.W.10 
Telephone: Flaxman 7303 
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GALERIE 


G. CR AMGESRS 


38 Javastraat — Tel. 63 67 70 
THE HAGUE (Holland) 


publishes a new, 24 page booklet with 31 plates (2 in colour) 

to give a survey of their present collection of OLD 

MASTER PAINTINGS, RENAISSANCE-BRONZES 
and 18th century COLOUR-PRINTS. 


Available at 3s.6d. by international postal money order 
(or U.S.—Dollar 1.—including overseas air-mail postage). 
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A very fine pair of 
Chippendale carved gilt 
wood oval mirrors in the 
rococo taste, the finely 
carved and pierced frame 
is surmounted by a 
Chinaman holding an 
umbrella of carved leaf- 
work, Circa 1760. 


Overall height 6 feet. 
Width 3 ft. 10 in. 
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Lies 


LU 


6 miles from Paris 


ENGHIEN-les-BAINS 


the hydropathic establishment of Paris 


THE FAMOUS GASin@ 


beside the lake 


THEATRE 
RESTAURANT DE LA PERGOLA 
GRAND HOTEL DES BAINS 


KEK KX: 
20 minutes from the Place de Opéra are to be found 
all the facilities and attractions of a provincial spa 
TELEPHONE: 964.08.60 (5 LINES) 


Open from Ist April to 3lst December 
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Marlborough 
Rare Books Ltd 


14 DUKE ST., ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Tel: TRAfalgar 3204. Cables: Bondarto, London 


We specialize in fine Illustrated Books, rare and important books and 
periodicals on the Fine and Applied Arts, Bibliography, etc., and other 


standard Reference Works. 


Please send us your lists of wanted books. If we are not able to quote 
from our stock, we shall be pleased to search for them, free of charge. 


_ We are always interested in purchasing libraries, small collections, or 
single volumes of sufficient interest. 


Below and on the following pages we have listed a small selection 
from our stock. Your orders ate invited. Clients from abroad are advised 
to send their orders by Cable or Air-mail. 


PON ESE wea MILE REPRODUCTIONS 


Anjou (René Duc d’), Smital (O.) and Winkler (E.) ed., 
Livre du Cuer d’Amours Espris (1457), (Vienna Nationalbibl. 
MS. 2597), Miniaturen und Text, 3 vols., 2 text vols., large 
Ato, 23 collotype plates; plate vol., folio, 1 col. plate, 24 col. 
facs. reproductions of miniatures on vellum, 22 heightened with gold 
andlor silver, mounted in passepartouts; vols. 1-2 half vellum 
gilt, t.e.g., slip case, vol. 3, dec. box, Limited Edition, P.P. 
(Austrian State Press), Vienna, 1926 £85 
Delacroix. L’Album du Maroc, de la Collection J. V., 
oblong folio, title and 31 fine facsimile plates (20 in colour) 
reproducing the orig. water-colours and drawings, otig. portfolio 
and slip-case, Edition limited to 300 copies, Paris, 1928 £19 10s. 
Dessins de Maitres Francais 
Delacroix, 70 Aquarelles, Dessins, Croquis reproduits par 
L. Marotte .. . avec un catalogue raisonné par C. Martine, 
folio, title with mounted reprod., 10 facsimiles (16 col.), mounted 
on 61 plates, cloth portfolio, Edztion limited to 350 copies, Paris, 
1928 (22 
Fragonard, 55 Reproductions de Léon Marotte, accom- 
pagnées du Catalogue de C. Martine, folio, 55 facsimiles 
mounted as drawings, boatds, Edition limited to 450 copies, Paris, 
1927 £18 
Ingres, 67 Reproductions de Léon Marotte, accompag- 
nées du Catalogue de C. Martine, folio, 67 facsimiles mounted 
as drawings, cloth portfolio, Edition limited to 450 copies, Paris, 
1926 La 2etOs. 
Lorrain (Claude Gellée dit le Lorrain), 52 Reproductions 
de Léon Marotte, avec un catalogue et une vie du peintre 
pat J. de Sandrart, folio, 2 mounted reproductions, 50 facsimiles 
mounted as drawings, cloth portfolio, Edition limited to 375 
copies, Paris, 1922 £20 


7 Michelangelo, 50 Dessins reprod. en fac-similé par L. 
Marotte, avec un Catalogue par Henri Longnon, folio, 50 
(18 tinted) collotype facs. plates, mounted on col. paper, portfolio, 
cloth, Edition Limited to 450 copies, Paris, 1930 £15-10s. 


8 Dérnhoffer (F.) ed., Seelengartlein—Hortulus Animae— 
Cod. Bibl. Pal. Vindob. 2706, text vol., 8vo, 23 plates, wrappers; 
plate vol., large thick 4to, 1048 facsimile pp., reproduced in 
collotype (109 in colour, heightened with gold), vellum, Edition 
limited to 200 copies, Frankfurt, 1907-11 £36 

9 Diirer, Albertina Facsimiles, Aquarelle und Zeichnungen von 
Albrecht Diirer und anderen Meistern, folio, 40 mounted 
colour-facsimile plates, cloth, Vienna (Schroll), N.p. £36 

10 Gerstinger (H.), Die Wiener Genesis, Farbenlichtdruck- 
Faksimile der griechischen Bilderbibel aus dem 6. Jht., imp. 
4to, text vol. and plate vol., 48 colour facsimile plates, 26 
collotype plates, half parchment, Vienna, 1931 £48 

11 Glaser (C.) and Rumpf (F.), Frithe japanische Holzschnitte, 
25 Blatter in Faksimile-Lichtdruck aus der Sammlung Toni 
Straus-Negbaur, folio, 25 colour facsimile plates, orig. portfolio, 
Berlin, (ca. 1928), Presentation Copy to Dr. W. Kurth p25 


12 Griinewald. Handzeichnungen, large folio, 17 facsimile 
plates, mounted in passepartout, with the scarce Erganzungsband, 
containing 4 additional plates, orig. portfolios, Edition limited 
to 244 copies, Munich (Gesellschaft fiir zeichnende Kinste I), 
1922 £16 10s. 

13 Handzeichnungen alter Meister der hollandischen 
Malerschule, dritte, verbesserte Auflage, 6 vols., folio, 384 
facsimile plates, mounted on cardboard, orig. portfolios (1 slightly 
stained), Leipzig (Schumann), n.p. (1921) £20 


Yarlborough Rare Books Ltd 


14 Gutenberg Bible, Facsimile Edition, 2 vols., folio, 
rubricated in red and blue, with numerous decorated initials, 
coloured and heightened with silver and gold, half calf and 


half cloth, Edition limited to 300 copies; together with 
Erganzungsband, Schwenke (P.) ed., folio, 95 collotype 
facsimile plates, orig. boards, Leipzig (Insel Verlag), 
1913-14 and 1923 £220 


Marées Gesellschaft Facsimiles 
15 Breughel. Vierzehn Faksimiles nach Zeichnungen, und 
Aquarellen, intro. K. Pfister, folio, 14 col. mounted facsimile 
reproductions of water-colours and drawings, portfolio, cloth back, 
No. 5 of 220 copies, Munich, 1922 £24 
16 Cézanne. Meier-Graefe (J.) intro., Cézanne und seine Ahnen, 
Faksimiles nach Aquarellen, Feder- und anderen Zeichnungen 
von Tintoretto, Greco, Poussin, Corot, Delacroix, Cézanne, 
22 col. facsimile plates, mounted in passepartout, orig. portfolio 
(worn), No. 40 of the First Edition limited to 80 copies, Munich, 
1921 £28 
17 Guys. Weltliche Legenden, 15 Tuschzeichnungen und 
Aquarelle, intro. J. Meier-Grafe, folio, 15 col. facsimile plates, 
portfolio, cloth back, No. 4 of 25 copies, Munich, 1920 £18 
18 Lorrain (Claude). Tuschzeichnungen aus dem Berliner 
Kabinett und dem British Museum, intro. Gerstenberg (K.), 
folio, 11 col. facsimile plates, mounted in passepartouts, portfolio, 
buckram back, boards, Edition Limited to 300 copies, Munich, 
1925 £18 


ihe OS aes Os Fe Od tee a 


25 Achelis (H.), Dir Katakomben von Neapel, folio, 60 
collotype plates (40 col.), cloth back gilt, boards, Leipzig, Sei 

1 

26 Baldung Grien. Koch (C.), Die Zeichnungen Hans Baldung 
Griens, 4to, 237 collotype plates, cloth gilt, Berlin, 1941 £14 10s. 
27 Berling (K.) ed., Festschrift zur 200-jahrigen Jubelfeier 
der Porzellanmanufaktur Meissen, imp. 4to, 43 (11 co/.) 
collotype plates, photogravure port., text illus., orig. cloth gilt, 
(Leipzig, 1911) £20 
28 Biermann (G.) ed., Deutsches Barock und Rokoko, 2 vols., 
Ato, 768 plates, half morocco gilt, t.e.g., Leipzig, 1914 £21 
29 Bluett (E. E.) Ming and Ch’ing Porcelains, 4to, 19 plates, 
orig. cloth (stained), Edition limited to 214 copies, London, 
1933 £14 10s. 
30 Boerschmann (E.), Die Baukunst und religidse Kultur der 
Chinesen, 2 vols., 4to, 69 (14 co/.), collotype and half-tone plates, 
text illus., orig. cloth, Berlin, 1911-14 £17 10s. 
31 Bryan (M.), Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, revised 
and enlarged by G. C. Williamson, 5 vols., 4to, numerous 
plates and illus., cloth (slightly waterstained), London, 1930-34, 
Best Edition £35 
32 Buchner (E.) and Feuchtmayr (K.), Beitrage zur Ge- 
schichte der deutschen Kunst, 2 vols. (all published), 4to, 
520 half-tone illus., cloth, Augsburg, 1924-8 £18 18s. 
33 Burckhardt (R. F.), Gewirkte Bildteppiche des XV. und 
XVI. Jhts., folio, 25 plates in full colour, mounted on stiff tinted 
paper, 65 text illus., half parchment gilt, dec. boards, slip 
case; Leipzign. 1973 £14 10s. 
34 Chardin (J. B. S.), by Dayot, with complete catalogue 
raisonné by Guiffrey (J.), imp. 4to, 34 (10 col.) photogravure 
plates, 14 half-page illus., orig. cloth gilt, uncut, Edition Limited 
to 525 copies, Paris, N.D. £14 10s. 
35 Christoffel (U.), Meisterwerke englischer Schabkunst von 
1757 bis 1833, folio, 100 fine collotype plates, half morocco, 
Edition limited to 300 copies, Munich, 1922 £15 
36 Clouzot (H.), Histoire de la Manufacture de Jouy, 2 vols., 
Ato, text vol., frontis., 9 collotype plates, text illus., plate vol., 87 
collotype plates (1 col.), dec. cloth, Paris, 1928 Hie | 
37 Correggio, by Venturi (A.), folio, 194 fine collotype plates, 
orig. full purple morocco, tooled in blind and gilt, ee, 
German Edition limited to 310 copies, Rome, Scarce, 1926 Yd. 


19 Manet.  Vierzehn Faksimiles nach Zeichnungen und 
Aquarellen, text by K. Glaser, large folio, 14 col. facsimile 
plates, mounted in passepartouts, portfolio, cloth back, No. 4 
of 220 copies, Munich, 1922 Y Be 22 

20 Rembrandt. Religidse Legenden, ed. Pfister (K.), fore- 
word by Dehmel (R.), folio, 19 col. facsimile plates and 5 
etchings in text, portfolio, cloth back, Edition Limited to 135 
copies, Munich, 1920 f2t 

21 Rubens. Zeichnungen der Wiener Albertina, intro. G. 
Giick, folio, 12 mounted facsimile drawings, portfolio, and 
text vol. (1 facsimile), Edition Limited to 220 copies, Munich, 
1921 Liza Zs: 

22 Swarzenski (G.) intro., Franzésische Meister des XVIII. 
Jahrhunderts, Facsimiles nach Zeichnungen und Aquarellen, 
folio, 28 facsimile plates, mostly col. or sepia, mounted in passe- 
partout, with text vol., incl. 1 mounted illus., orig. portfolio, 
First Edition Limited to 80 copies, Munich, 1921 £18 10s. 


23 Venice. Venedig im 18. Jht., Meier-Grafe ed. and intro., 
folio, 18 col. facsimile plates, mounted is passepartout, of water 
colours, etc., by Guardi, Tiepolo, Canaletto, Piranesi, and Longhi, 
portfolio, parchment back (sm. tear neatly repaired), orig. 
boards, First Edition, limited to 65 copies, with an extra plate, 
not included in the later editions, Munich, 1920 £22 10s. 


24 Schilling (D.), Luzerner Bilderchronik, Durrer (R.) and 
Hilber (P.) ed., folio, 405 coM/otype plates (33 col. on imitation 
vellum), unbound, as issued, Geneva, 1932 £48 


AUN. DAF PiU De ete 


38 Degas, Les Monotypes, text by D. Rouart, 4to, 40 (10 co/.) 
facsimile plates, wrappers, slip case, Limited Edition, Paris, 
1948 £15 

39 Direr. Winkler (F.), Die Zeichnungen Albrecht Dirers, 4 
vols., 4to, 949 (mostly full-page) reproductions, 96 plates, orig. 
cloth gilt, Berlin, 1936-39 £32 

40 Durrieu (P.), Les Antiquités judaiques et le peintre Jean 
Foucquet, folio, 27 heliogravure plates, orig. wrappers and box 
(worn), Paris, 1908 £12 10s. 

41 Edouard-Joseph (M.), Dictionnaire biographique des 
artistes contemporains (1910-1936), 4 vols., large 8vo, num. 
collotype portraits and illus., 3 vols., cloth, Supplement, wrapper, 
Paris, 1930-37 £13 10s. 

42 Feulner (A.), Frankfurter Fayencen, 4to, 258 collotype plates 
(4 col.), cloth, Berlin, 1935 £15 

43 Frauberger (H.), Antike und mittelalterliche Fussbe- 
kleidungen aus Achnim-Panopollis, folio, 25 plates (24 hand- 
col., 14 heightened with gold), text illus., buckram, Edition 
limited to 150 copies, Dusseldorf, P.P., N.p. £21 

44 Gauguin, by Morice (C.), 4to, 63 plates (4 col.), text illus., 
boards, cloth back, orig. wrappers bound in, Paris, 1919 

£13 10s. 

45 Glaser (K.), ed., Gotische Holzschnitte, folio, 55 (8 col.) 
collotype plates, mounted in passepartouts, text illus., portfolio, 
half parchment, box to match, Edition de Luxe, Limited to 
100 copies, Berlin (Propylaen), Nn.p. £18 

46 Graul (R.) ed., Alte Leipziger Goldschmiede-Arbeiten und 
solche anderen Ursprunges aus Leipziger Besitz, folio, 70 
plates, orig. cloth, Leipzig, 1910 £18 18s. 

47 Groslier (G.) ed., Arts et Archéologie Khmers, Revue des 
Recherches sur les Arts, les Monuments et PEthnographie 
du Cambodge, depuis les Origines jusqu’A nos jours, 2 vols. 
in 7 parts (all published), 4to, 123 plates (67 heliogravures), 
text illus., maps, plans, ete., otig. wrappers, Paris, 1921-26 £15 

47 Hintze (E.) and Masner (K.) ed., Goldschmiedearbeiten 
Schlesiens, folio, 75 plates (7 col.), text illus., portfolio, cloth, 
Breslau, 1911 £25 

49 Hsiang Yuan P’ien, Chinese Porcelain, 16th Century 
Coloured Illustrations with Chinese MS. text, S. W. Bushell 
trans. and ed., 4to, 83 fine coloured plates, orig. limp silk 
wrappers, slip-case, Oxford, 1908 £28 


Marlborough Rare Books Ltd 


50 Jacquemart (A.), Histoire de la Céramique, large 8vo, 12 
etched plates, 200 woodcut text illus., ca. 1,000 marks, morocco 
back gilt, boards, Paris, 1884 £16 

51 Japanese Art. Histoire de Art du Japon, Ouvrage publié 
par la Commission Impériale du Japon a l Exposition Univer- 
selle de Paris, large 4to, 73 plates (5 co/.), boards, vellum gilt 
back, t.e.g., Paris, 1900, scarce £18 

52 Junker (H.), Berichte tiber die von der Akademie d. Wiss. 
in Wien unternommenen Grabungen auf dem Friedhof des 
Alten Reichs bei den Pyramiden von Giza, vols. I- X, 10 vols., 
4to, 247 (some col.) half-tone plates, text illus., plans, 2 vols., 
half cloth gilt, remainder orig. wrappers, Vienna, 1929-51 £38 

53 Labarte (J.), Histoire des Arts Industriels au Moyen Age et 
a PEpoque de la Renaissance, 4 text vols. and 2 plate vols., 
4to, 2 col. dec. titles, 148 photolitho. plates (most col.), text illus., 
half morocco, t.e.g., Edition Limited to 100 copies, Paris, 
1844-46 £21 

54 Lacour-Bréval and Edinger (G.), Dictionnaire Pratique 
de Céramique Ancienne, 4to, numerous reproductions of makers’ 
marks, otig. wrappers, Paris, 1925, Scarce “£15 15s. 

55 La Roche (E.), Indische Baukunst, herausgegeben unter 
Mitwirkung von A. Sarasin, 3 parts in 6 vols., folio and large 
folio, 125 mounted collotype plates, text illus., and 40 (some col.) 
plates in large folio vols. (marginal dampstains in 2 vols.), orig. 
half parchment (1 defective), Edition limited to 226 copies, 
Munich, 1921-22, Rare £78 

56 Lehmann (W.) and Doering (H.), Kunstgeschichte des 
Alten Peru, 4to, 140 plates (12 col.), text illus., buckram gilt, 
g.e., Berlin, 1924 £14 14s. 

57 Lemberger (E.), Die Bildnis-Miniatur in Deutschland von 
1550 bis 1850, 4to, 65 collotype plates (12 col. and mounted on 
stiff paper), text illus., full morocco gilt, Edition limited to 
420 copies, Munich, 1909 ~ £21 

58 Luschan (F. v.), Die Altertiimer von Benin, text vol. and 
plates in 2 portfolios, 129 photogravure plates, text illus., boards, 
cloth backs, Berlin, 1919 £26 10s. 


59 Mellerio (A.), La Lithographie Originale en Couleurs, 4to, 
orig. col. litho. frontis. by Bonnard, orig. wrappers wth col. 
litho. design on front wrapper by the same artist, Edition limited 
to 100 copies, Paris, 1898, The first book to be illustrated with 
original lithographs in colour £24 

60 Mittheilungen der K.K. Central-Commission zur Erfor- 
schung und Erhaltung der Baudenkmale (later Kunst- 
und historischen Denkmale), edited by Czoernig, Helfert, 
Kubitschek, Riegl and Bauer, 3 Series, 61 (ex 64) vols. bound 
in 55, 4to, numerous plates (some col.) and text illus., cloth and 
half cloth, Vienna, 1856-1918, A complete run with the exception 
of N.F., vols. 7, 8, and 13. Rare. German texts. £105 


61 Monumenta Scenica (Denkmiler des Theaters), ed. 
Vienna Nat. Library, Vols. I- XII (complete), descr. text 
by J. Gregor, Facsimile Reproductions of historical stage 
designs, mounted on stiff cardboard, passepartouts, port- 
folios, cloth back, boards, Edition Limited to 200 copies, 


Munich, N.D. £180 

(I) Burnacini (L. O.), Maschere, oblong 4to, 20 mater colours ; 
(II) Szenische Architekturen und Architekturphantasien [by G. 
Galli-Bibiena, etc.], oblong atlas folio, 27 drawings (5 col.), etchings, 
etc. ; (III) A. D. Bertoli (1677-1746), Desseins [of costumes], roy. 
folio, 32 drawings (7 col.) ; (IV) Pompe Funebre de S.A.R. Charles II, 
[1618], oblong atlas folio, 13 etchings (7 col., heightened with gold) ; 
(V) Altvlaemisches und Altniederlandisches Theater, oblong atlas 
folio, 29 miniatures, drawings (5 col.), engravings by Breughel, etc. of open- 
air freworks, puppet shows, etc. ; (VI) Courses de testes et de bague 
faites pat le Roy, 1662, 4to, 21 col. plates ; (VIL) Theater und Garten, 
atlas folio, 35 drawings (3 col., 1 heightened with gold), engravings, wood- 
cuts of famous gatden architecture in stage design ; (VIII) Grotesk- 
komédie und Stegteifstiick, oblong folio, 44 drawings (13 col.), 
etc. of figures of the Commedia dell Arte ; 1X) Theater des Mittelalters, 
4to, 27 (8 col.) collotype plates ; ((X) Magna Allegoria Mortis Imagines, 
oblong atlas folio, 37 miniatures, drawings (5 col.), engravings, etc., of 
festive stage allegories at the wedding of Franc. de Medici ; (XI) Feste des 
Sonnenkdnigs, atlas folio, 51 (2 col.) collotype plates ; (XII) Wiens 
letzte grosse Theaterzeit, 44 collotype plates. 


62 Odobesco (A.), Le Trésor de Pétrossa, historique, descrip- 
tion, étude sur l’orfévrerie antique, 3 vols. in 1, folio, 16 co/. 
plates, 356 text illus., half cloth, Paris and Leipzig, 1889-1900 

20 

63 Oriental Ceramic Society, Transactions, Vols. 11-28, = 
numerous plates (some col.), orig. cloth, Limited ditions, 
London, P.P., 1934-55 LT2 

64 Pazaurek (G. E.) ed., Alte Goldschmiedearbeiten aus 
schwabischen Kirchenschatzen, 4to, 80 plates, orig. cloth, 
Leipzig, 1912 £14 10s. 

65 Petrucci (R.) trans. and ed., Kiai-Tseu-Yuan Houa Tchouan, 
Encyclopédie de la Peinture Chinoise, (with preface, bio- 
graphical dictionary of artists, and vocabulary of technical 
terms), folio, about 500 text illus., orig. wrappers, Edition 
limited to 550 copies, Paris, 1918 £24 

66 Poncetton (F.), Les Gardes de Sabre Japonaises, folio, 50 
jine plates, orig. portfolio, with text vol., i//ws., wrappers, 
Paris, 1924 £12 10s. 

67 Prisse D’Avennes (E.), L’Art Arabe d’aprés les Monuments 
du Kaito, depuis le VIle siécle jusqu’a la fin du XVIIe, text 
vol., 4to, 34 plates, text illus., and 3 portfolios, royal folio, 200 
(100 col.) litho. plates, orig. half cloth, Paris, 1877, Rare £105 

68 Propyléen - Kunstgeschichte, Supplementary Volumes, 
large 8vo, numerous plates (many col.), orig. half cloth :— 

Feulner (A.), Kunstgeschichte des Mébels, 1927 £16 
Schmidt (M.), Kunst und Kultur von Peru, 1929 £20 
Bock (E.), Geschichte der graphischen Kunst, 1930 £16 
Hofmann (F. H.), Das Porzellan der europadischen Manu- 
fakturen im 18. Jh., 1932 BPs) 
Platz (G. A.), Wohnraume der Gegenwart, 1933 wets 
Kuhn (H.), Vorgeschichtliche Kunst Deutschlands, 1935 
£19 

69 Renders (E.), La Solution du probleme van der Weyden- 
Flémalle-Campen, 2 vols., large 4to, 58 p/ates, orig. wrappers, 
Limited to 550 copies, Brussels, 1931 L121 0s. 

70 Renoir. Riviére (G.), Renoir et ses amis, 4to, 1 orig. etching, 
1 photogravure, 55 collotype plates (12 col.), 95 (1 double-page) 
text illus., half calf, orig. wrappers bound in, Paris, 1921 £13 

71 Ridinger. Schwarz (I.), Katalog einer Ridinger-Sammlung, 
2 vols., 4to, 118 facs. plates, 48 text illus., parchment, slip case, 
morocco labels, Edition Limited to 200 copies, Vienna, 1910 £15 

72 Roche (D.), Le Mobilier Frangais en Russie conservé dans 
les Palais et les Musées Impériaux et dans les Collections 
Privées, 2 vols., folio, 100 photogravure plates, portfolios, 
Paris, N.D. (c. 1900) £28 

73 Réder (K.), Das Kelsterbacher Porzellan, Werden und 
Vergehen einer deutschen Porzellanmanufaktur, 4to, 34 
collotype plates, orig. cloth, Darmstadt, 1931 £16 

74 Rosenberg (A.), Geschichte des Kostiims, 5 vols., 4to, 
400 (many col.) plates, portfolios, boards, cloth backs, Berlin, 
N.D. (1905-23), The Standard Work £00 

75 Rumpf (A.) ed., Chalkidische Vasen, text vol. and 2 plate 
vols., sm. 4to, 222 collotype plates, cloth, Berlin and Leipzig, 
1927 LAOS. 

76 Rops. Ramiro (E.), (1) Catalogue descriptif et analytique 
de l’Oeuvre gravé de Félicien Rops, 4to, 6 orig. etchings, text 
illus., orig. wrappers, Edition Limited to 200 copies, Brussels, 
1893 ; (2) Supplement au Catalogue . . ., 4to, 6 orig. etchings 
in 3 states (3 col.), 10 pp. of reproductions, orig. wrappers, 
No. 9 of 20 copies on Japan Extra, Brussels, 1895 ; together 
2 vols., uncut £15 

77 Schmidt (R.), Chinesische Keramik von der Han-Zeit bis 
zum 19 Jht., 4to, 132 (12 col.) collotype plates, facs. of marks, 
orig. cloth, Frankfort, 1924 _ £15 10s. 

78 Schmutzler (E.), Altorientalische Teppiche in Sieben- 
biirgen, folio, 55 co/. plates, map, cloth back, boards, Edition 
limited to 325 copies, Leipzig, 1933 £24 

79 [Shaw (S.)], History of the Staffordshire Potteries . . ., sm. 
8vo, vi+244 pp., half calf, Hanley (for the author), 1829 £18 

Solon p. 391. First Edition, “All subsequent writers on the subject 


have derived their information chiefly from this modest volume, and 
much is still to be learned from it”. Lacks half-title, outer margins of 


3 ff. reinforced. Very rare. 
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80 Siren (O.), Histoire de la Peinture Chinoise, des Origines 
a PEpoque Yuan, 2 vols., 4to, 228 plates, orig. boards, Paris, 
1934-35 £17 10s. 

81 Speltz (A.), Das farbige Ornament aller historischen Stile, 
3 vols., 4to, 183 col. plates, text illus., portfolios, cloth backs, 
orig. boards, Leipzig, 1914-23 £24 

82 Styger (P.), Romische Martyrergriifte, 2 vols., 4to, 112 
plates (16 col.), text illus., orig. cloth, Edition limited to 250 
copies, Berlin, 1935, Rare £36 

83 Sugden (A. V.) and Edmondson (J.), A History of English 
Wallpaper, 1509-1914, 4to, 70 co/. plates, 102 half-tone plates, 
orig. cloth, t.e.g., London, 1925 » £16 

84 Tizac (H. d’Ardenne de), The Stuffs of China, Weavings 
and Embroideries, folio, 52 collotype plates, cloth, London, 
1924, Scarce £14 10s. 

85 Uhle (M.), Kultur und Industrie siidamerikanischer V6lker 
nach den im Besitze des Museums fiir Volkerkunde zu 
Leipzig befindlichen Sammlungen, 2 vols., folio, 55 plates 
(36 chromolitho.), portfolio, half-leather, Berlin, 1889-90, as 

£18 10s. 


GAT AO 'G UES 


93 Baldass (L.), Die Wiener Gobelinsammlung, 3 vols. in 15 
orig. parts, 4to, 301 (31 col.) plates+598 extra plates, with 
text in photostat, printed for subscribers only, orig. wrappers 
and 3 wooden boxes, cloth gilt, Vienna, 1920, Very rare £95 

94 Barcia (A. M. de), Catalogo de la Coleccidn de Pinturas 
del Excmo. Sr. Duque de Berwick y de Alba, 2 vols., folio, 
32 heliogravure plates, half morocco, Madrid, 1911, Presentation 
Copy £14 10s. 

95 Beard (C. R.), A Catalogue of the Collection of Martinware, 
formed by Mr. F. J. Nettlefold, 4to, 31 co/., 38 collotype plates, 
facs. text illus., orig. cloth gilt, t.e.g., slip case, London, P.P., 
1936 £14 10s. 

96 Becker (F.) ed., Handzeichnungen hollandischer Meister, 
aus der Sammlung Dr. C. Hofstede de Groot im Haag, 2 
vols., folio, 90 col. or tinted collotype lates, mounted on stiff paper, 
of drawings by Rembrandt and his circle, orig. portfolios, cloth 
gilt and cloth back gilt, boards, Edition Limited to 525 copies. 
Leipzig, 1923, with autograph dedication by Dr. Hofstede de Groot 

Pas 

97 Bock (E.), Die deutschen Meister, Beschreibendes ee 
zeichnis samtlicher Zeichnungen, in dem Staatlichen Museum 
zu Berlin, 2 vols., 4to, 193 collotype plates, half morocco gilt 
(one spine sl. defective), Berlin, 1921 p22 

98 Bode (W.), Die Gemialdegalerie des Herrn A. de Ridder 
in seiner Villa zu Schonberg bei Cronberg im Taunus, folio, 
66 heliogravure plates, text illus., cloth, morocco back, t.e.g., 
Edition limited to 100 copies, Berlin, 1910 £14 10s. 

99 Earle (C.), The Earle Collection of Early Staffordshire 
Pottery, 4to, 10 col. plates, over 270 half-tone reproductions, 
cloth gilt, t.e.g., P.P., London, 1915 £15 

100 Ernst (R.) ed., Wiener Porzellan des Klassizismus in der 
Sammlung Bloch-Bauer, oblong 4to, 45 (14 col., 13 heightened 
with gold) collotype plates, cloth gilt, t.e.g., Vienna, 1925 

£18 10s. 


101 Eumorfopoulos Collection. A Complete Set of the 
Catalogues, 11 vols., folio, orig. three-quarter cloth, 
Limited Editions, London, 1927-32, comprising : Binyon 
(L.), Chinese, Corean and Siamese Paintings, 75 plates 
(25 col.) ; Binyon (L.), Chinese Frescoes, 50 col. plates ; 


Hobson (R. L.), Chinese, Corean and Persian Pottery 
and Porcelain, 6 vols., 450 plates (many col.); Yetts 
(W. P.) Catalogue of the Chinese and Corean Bronzes, 
Sculpture, Jades, Jewellery and Miscellaneous Objects, 


3 vols., 225 plates (many col.) Lore 


107 Meier-Grafe (J.) intro., Michelangelo. 


108 Russian Imperial Collns. 


86 Wan Gogh. Meiet-Graefe (J.), Vincent van Gogh, der 
Zeichner, 4to, frontis., 52 plates, orig. cloth, Berlin, 1928 
LIZA 0s: 

87 Venturi (L.), Les Archives de l’Impressionisme, 2 vols., 
8vo, 12 plates, orig. wrappers, Limited Edition, Paris, 1939 £15 
88 Vis (E. M.) and De Geus (C.), Althollandische Fliesen, 4to, 
90 plates (40 col.), orig. cloth, Leipzig, 1926 fm Way > 
89 Voss (H.), Die Malerei des Barock in Rom, large 8vo, 504 
plates, half morocco, Berlin (Propylaen), (1924), Scarce 
£17 10s. 

90 Weise (G.), Spanische Plastik aus sieben Jahrhunderten, 3 
vols. in 5, 4to, 1094 plates, 2 maps, text illus., orig. cloth 
(not uniform), Reutlingen, 1925-29, Rare £25 
91 Wu Tao Tze, Martin (F. R.) ed., Zeichnungen nach Wu 
Tao Tze aus der Gétter- und Sagenwelt Chinas, oblong folio, 
text printed in red and black, 51 col. plates, orig. cloth, slip case, 
Munich, 1913 £15 
92 Zimmermann (E.), Chinesisches Porzellan, Geschichte, 
Kunst und Technik, 2 vols., 4to, 140 plates (8 col.), 3 plates 
of marks, orig. cloth, Leipzig, 1913 £15 


OF COLLECTIONS AND EXHISbIi tes. 


102 Florit Y Arizcun (J. M.), Catalogo de las Armas del 
Instituto de Valencia de Don Juan, completado por F. J. 
Sanchez Canton, 4to, xi+146 pp., 76 half-tone illus., 04 reprods. 
of armourers’ marks, half leather, orig. wrappers bound in, 
Limited Edition, Madrid, 1927, very rare £18 10s. 

103 Forrer (R.), Die Schwerter und Schwertknaufe der Samm- 
lung Carl v. Schwerzenbach-Bregenz, folio, 60 collotype, 
plates, text illus., orig. cloth, g.e., Leipzig, 1905 £17 10s. 

104 Franck Collection. Collection de 124 Carnets de Bal du 
XVIlle Siécle, formée a Paris, 1875-1902, 4to, portrait, 262 
orig. photographs on 68 ff., half morocco, g.e., Edition limited 
to 20 copies, Paris, n.d. £15 

105 International Exhibition of Chinese Art, London, 
Illustrated Catalogue of Chinese Government Exhibits, 4 
vols., large 8vo, 647 z//us., orig. cloth, Nanking, 1935 {£28 

106 Lady Lever Art Gallery, A Record of the Collections, 
by R. R. Tatlock, R. Fry, R. L. Hobson and P. MacQoid, 
3 vols., 4to, (1) English Painting of the 18th-20th Centuries, 
with Drawings and Sculpture, 114 monochrome and photogravure 
plates, (II) Chinese Porcelain and Wedgwood Pottery, and 
other Ceramics, 103 plates (30 co/.), (IIL) English Furniture, 
Tapestry and Needlework, with examples of other styles, 
116 p/ates (11 col.), orig. buckram, t.e.g., slip-cases, Edition 
limited to 350 copies, London, 1928 £15 15s. 

Die Terrakotten 

aus der Sammlung Hahnel, folio, 40 hand-printed photogravure 

plates, mounted in passepartouts, in portfolio, vellum back, 

No. 350 of an edition limited to 400 copies, Berlin, 1924 £16 16s. 

Objects d’Art Deécoratif 

recueillis dans les Palais Impériaux, Eglises et Collections 

en Russie, éd. avec Pautorisation de l’Empereur par le Minis- 
tére des Finances, 2 vols., large folio, 65 co/. plates, mounted 

on stiff cardboard, cloth backs, boards, St. Petersburg, 1901-08, 


Rare £40 


109 Sacken (E. Freiherr v.), ed., Die vorzuglichsten Riist- 


ungen und Waffen der K. K. Ambraser-Sammlung in Orig.- 
Photographien, 2 vols., folio, 128 orig. mounted photographs, 
cont. half-leather, Vienna, 1859-62, Very Rare £75 
110 Schlosser (J. von), Werke der Kleinplastik in der Skulp- 
turensammlung des a. h. Kaiserhauses, Bd. I: Bildwerke 
in Bronze, Stein und Ton, 56 plates, text illus., Bd: IL: Bild- 
werke in Holz, Wachs und Elfenbein, 55 plates, text illus., 2 
vols., 4to, cloth, Vienna, 1910 £14 
111 Sponsel (J. L.), Das Griine Gewélbe zu Dresden, eine 
Auswahl von Meisterwerken der Goldschmiedekunst, 4 vols., 


folio, 263 plates (24 col.), orig. boards, cloth spi Leipzi 
1925-32, Rare i we PRO 
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1884 Still Life 93 x 28 inches SIR MATTHEW SMITH 


Trouville 15 X21 inches E. BOUDIN, 
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Ickworth 


HREE miles south-west from the towers of Bury St. 
Edmunds, in the vicinity of the charming estate village of 
Horringer, stands perhaps the most remarkable possession of 
England’s National Trust. Pheasants cross one’s path, and deer 
and noble black cattle graze in a surrounding park vast enough 
to excite even the envy of a Lady Catherine de Bourgh. Long 
drives lead to the Suffolk mansion of the Herveys- palace, 
possibly, is a more appropriate word—lying shrouded in the 
dense trees. Indeed it is almost too ‘lost’, since visitors are level 
with the great porte-cochére before they begin to grasp the archi- 
tectural nature of a building which seems to echo a witty woman’s 
saying that Society consisted of ‘men, women, and Herveys’. 
The family connection with the neighbourhood goes back to 
the fifteenth-century marriage of Thomas Hervey of Thurleigh, 
Bedfordshire, with the heiress of the Drurys of Ickworth. It was 
their distant descendant, Frederick, the clerical 4th Earl of 
Bristol, born in 1730 and created Bishop of Derry when only 
thirty-eight, who was primarily responsible for an astonishing 
structure which only now is becoming known to a wider public. 
Connoisseur and eccentric, traveller and collector, commemor- 
ated to this day by Continental hotels bearing the name of 
‘Bristol’, the immensely wealthy Bishop was beset with a build- 
ing passion reminiscent of the far earlier “Bess of Hardwick’. At 
Downhill, in Ulster’s Co. Derry, for example, he built the 
fantastic cliffside castle—‘that temple of the winds’ he once 
called it—the melancholy shell of which, with mock battlements 
and classic detail, still defies the elements on the north Irish coast. 
Close by, and poised incredibly above the very rocks, is the little 
rotunda dedicated to his cousin, Mrs. Frideswide Mussenden: 
an exquisite trifle now, like Ickworth, in the safe keeping of an 
organisation to which we owe much more than we sometimes 
realise. At Ballyscullion, on Lough Beg, he began but never 
finished, another huge house, based on the mansion of Belle Isle in 
the English Lakeland. Dismantled in 1813, Ballyscullion in turn 
provided the model forthe evenlarger home of Ickworth, whichthe 
Earl-Bishop never beheld though he directed operations from afar. 
The site on the Suffolk estate was surveyed in 1792. Frederick 
employed two Irish brothers—Francis, described as architect on 
an existing elevation of Ickworth, and the Rev. Joseph Sandys 
(Clerk-of-the-W orks)—to assist him in realising an outstanding 
residence, that would be ‘quite classical’, and which would unite 
‘magnificence with convenience and simplicity with Dignity’. 
Building had not commenced when he left England never to 
return alive, since he died in Italy in 1803. His splendid collections 
of pictures and sculpture had been confiscated by the French on 
their occupation of Rome and he himself had suffered imprison- 
ment in Milan for nine months. At Frederick’s death work at 
Ickworth came to an end; and it was not until 1826 that his 
younger son, the sth Earl and rst Marquess of Bristol, carried on 
with his father’s enormous task. The family came to live in the 
splendidly furnished house in 1830, but Ickworth has never been 
entirely completed to this day. 
About 650 feet wide, Ickworth consists of an oval Rotunda 
(No. 2), domed and stuccoed, and fanked by immense curving 


1. The Library at Ickworth, 


and upholstery of Sudbury brocade, Ionic columns, mahogany doors and booke 
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wings which terminate in pavilions. The eastern pavilion forms a 
capacious family mansion, though the Bishop had intended the 
Rotunda (which has been chiefly used for entertaining purposes) 
as a residence, and the outlying features as galleries for the treas- 
ures which he so assiduously collected abroad. 

It is but a step from the portico into an oblong Staircase Hall 
(No. 3) where red-brown scagliola columns frame Flaxman’s 
group, The Fury of Athamas. Over the fireplace is Angelica 
Kauftmann’s portrait of the Earl-Bishop, and his bust also appears 
over the chimneypiece in the Dining Room (No. 4). Above it 
appropriately hangs a Hoppner portrait of the Marquess, his son. 

This Dining Room, with its high, coved ceiling and massive 
cornice (‘My soul spontaneously rose higher in lofty rooms,’ 
wrote the Bishop), is one of three state apartments the outer walls 
of which follow the graceful curve of the Rotunda. They form 
an austere yet impressive setting for the display of very fine 
English and Continental furniture and for the Hervey silver, as 
well as for paintings, mirrors, and porcelain, and the beautiful 
Wilton carpets made for the house during the time of the first 
Marquess. In the Library (No. 1), to mention only a few of the 
works of art, are Queen Anne laburnumwood card tables, con- 
soles with malachite tops, traditionally said to have been given 
to the 3rd Earl of Bristol by the Empress Catherine the Great, 
examples of Boulle, Regency rosewood, and superb French 
marquetry. Handsome mahogany doors and sunken bookcases 
contrast with Portuguese rococo mirrors and side tables en suite. 
The chimneypiece is ascribed to Canova and the room contains 3 
pairs of curtains of green floral brocade dating from about 1830 
and 2 pairs were copied by the Gainsborough Works at Sudbury 
in 1909. 

Rose brocade and further examples of Portuguese mirrors are 
seen in the Drawing Room (No. 6) which has an English cut glass 
chandelier of about 1780. The decoration of this room is in pale 
erey, white and gold. Here can also be seen Venetian, French and 
English pieces and some important family portraits which include 
works by Gainsborough, Reynolds, Romney and Lawrence. The 
east wing is ‘punctuated’ by the Smoking Room, a counterpart to 
a remarkably successful Pompeian room in the wing to the west. 
This had conversation pieces by Gravelot and Hogarth (now in 
the Library), French commodes, naval pictures by the elder Serres 
(now in the Hall), and chairs in the Chinese Chippendale taste. An 
English mahogany chest of about 1745 is fitted with four interior 
shelves masked by a dummy arch and eight dummy drawers. It is 
this room that gives on to the formal gardens. There in summer 
swallows dive about the towering Rotunda, with its Flaxman 
reliefs, and a semi-circular terrace gives wide views over a park 
eleven miles in circumference. 

In 1956 the mansion of Ickworth, 1,792 acres, and most of the 
fine furniture, pictures and family silver were transferred to the 
National Trust by the British Treasury, the latter having accepted 
the property and contents in part payment of death duties on the 
estate of the 4th Marquess of Bristol. The late Marchioness of 
Bristol further gave a most generous endowment towards the 


upkeep of this imposing property. 


the outer wall of which follows the curve of the great Rotunda (No. 2). Floral green curtains 


ases form the setting for the fine English 


and Continental furniture. The Wilton carpet was made for the room in 1830. a 


2. Ionic and Corinthian columns, and reliefs chiefly modelled by Italians 
from Flaxman designs illustrating the ‘Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey’ of Homer, 
adorn the neo-classical Rotunda. Flanked by great wings and pavilions, it 
is the dominant feature of the ‘palace’ begun by Frederick Hervey 4th Earl 
of Bristol, and Bishop of Derry, but which he never saw completed. He 
died in Italy in 1803 before its completion, and his body was brought to 
Ickworth for burial. After a lapse of some twenty years construction was 
resumed by his younger son, and heir. But despite additional work in the 
present century, the house has never been entirely finished. 


3. Lit from the apex of the dome, Flaxman’s group of 1790, in this Staircase 
Hall, was commissioned by the Earl-Bishop in Rome for six hundred 
guineas. The sculptor wrote to Sir William Hamilton: ‘Lord Bristol has 
ordered me to make a large group for him in marble of the ‘Fury of 
Athamas’ from Ovid’s ‘Metamorphoses’ from a small composition of my 
own. I cannot conclude my letter without telling you the liberality of Lord 
Bristol has reanimated the fainting of Art in Rome; for his generosity to 
me I must be silent for I have not words to express its value.’ Over the two 
portraits in the gallery is a copy of the Vatican Domenichino’s “The Last 
Communion of St. Jerome’ made by J. F. Ribera for Joseph Bonaparte 
when King of Spain. 


4. Pale green walls surmounted by a deep cornice, family pictures, and 
Regency mahogany chairs (part of a set of twenty-four) and some of the 
splendid Hervey silver in the Dining Room. In the centre of the table is a 
Charles II cistern by Robert Cooper, the interior engraved with the arms 
of John 1st Earl of Bristol. The Earl records in his diary for 1697: ‘Paid 
Mr. Duncombe and Mr. Pigeon (as Executors of Mr. Baptist May) for a 
large silver cistern . . . . etc. at §s. 4d. per ounce.’ There are also soup tureens 
by Frederick Kandler, 1752, and others of Turin make. The candelabra are 
by Simon Le Sage, 1758. 


5. A Portuguese mirror and pier table of rococo design in the State Drawing 
Room. The mirror is richly decorated with floral festoons, scrolls, and 
acanthus, and cherub and female masks and with a painted landscape after 


Vernet. The table is similarly decorated, and has a brownish-yellow marble 
top. 


6. The State Drawing Room with pedimented mahogany doors, and white, 
gold and pale grey decoration contains some of Ickworth’s finest portraits. 
That by Romney of Lady Louisa Hervey, afterwards Countess of Liver- 
pool, in white dress and blue sash is to the left of the inlaid chimneypiece. 
To the right of it is John Augustus, Lord Hervey, the Earl-Bishop’s elder son, 
by Gainsborough. In the centre of the end wall is Gainsborough’s portrait 
of Augustus John Hervey, Vice-Admiral of the Blue, and 3rd Earl (see The 
Connoisseur, Mar., 1958, British Painting in the Eighteenth Century, p. 59). This 
is flanked by a Reynolds study of Sir Charles Davers of Rushbrooke Hall, 
the Earl-Bishop’s brother-in-law, and to the right by Angelica Kauffmann’s 
charming painting of Elizabeth, Lady Hervey and her daughter, Elizabeth. 
The furniture includes a Regence kingwood serpentine-fronted commode 
stamped H.F. and a Louis XV marquetry commode with patterns of birds 
and flowers on a kingwood ground within rosewood borders. 
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7. Don Balthasar Carlos (born in Madrid, 1629) son of King Philip IV of 
Spain, from the studio of Velasquez, in the Library: a copy of the portrait of 
Don Balthasar as a hunter in the Prado. 


8. Conversation Piece: ‘Lord Hervey and his Friends’, by William Hogarth, 
in the Library of the east wing. The figures represent (left to right): The 
Rev. Peter Louis Wilman, Stephen Fox, Lord IIchester; Henry Fox, Lord 
Holland; John, Lord Hervey, father of the Earl-Bishop, and Vice Chamber- 
lain; Charles, Duke of Marlborough; and the Right Hon. Thomas 
Winnington. Lord Hervey is seen showing a plan of an ornamental temple. 


9. Bouchardon’s bust of John, Lord Hervey. This stands in the Hall. Among 
the pictures which visitors will see at Ickworth this summer are: “Portrait 
of a Man’ by Titian, a Gaspar Poussin ‘Landscape’, Amigoni’s ‘Princess 
Caroline’, Mme Vigée Le Brun’s ‘Self Portrait’ and her portrait of the 4th 
Earl, Bishop of Derry, Allan Ramsay’s ‘Mary, Lady Hervey’, and seven 
Zoftany family portraits. The splendid family silver (mostly 1700-1760) 
will also be on show. 


to. A Louis XVI marquetry upright secretaire, fitted with a drawer in the 
frieze, fall front enclosing drawers and compartments, with cupboards 
below. The front is inlaid in various woods with military trophies and 
musical instruments, the sides with flowers on harewood ground. This 
piece is lightly mounted in ormolu, has a veined grey marble top, and 
stands in the Library. 


11. An English black lacquer commode, of serpentine shape, with a slide 
and three long drawers, incised and decorated in colours with figures and 
architectural details. The sides are decorated with birds on prunus branches. 
The chased ormolu mounts are of a high quality. This piece dates from 
about 1760 and is illustrated in “Chinese Export Art’, by Margaret Jourdain 
and R. Soame Jenyns (p. 87 plate 27). 
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12. One of a pair of Queen Anne laburnumwood card tables, with recesses 
for counters and candle stands at the corners. These tables have a concertina 
action and the cylindrical legs taper to club feet. 


13. A Louis XV marquetry bureau-de-dame, stamped ‘P. Roussel M.E.’, 
inlaid in various woods with sprays of flowers on a kingwood ground. It 
is finely mounted in ormolu and carries plaques chased with foliage and 
guilloche ornament. 
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Dr. Martin Lister 


and Early French 


aE HE origins of the manufacture of porcelain in France are 
little less obscure than they are in England or dsewhere. The 
record of the granting of a Royal privilege to Louis, eldest son of 
Edme Poterat, a potter, of Rouen on rst October, 1673, contains 
the earliest reference to the subject. It would seem that few 
pieces were produced, but it is accepted generally that a silver- 
mounted mustard pot and cover (No. 1), in the Se¢vres Museum, 
is an undoubted specimen. The coat-of-arms upon it 1s that of 
Asselin de Villequier, a Rouen politician. The underglaze blue 
decoration is also similar to that on much Rouen faience of the 
period (No. 2). It has been possible to relate this mustard pot to a 
few other specimens of soft-paste porcelain that bear a strong 
resemblance to it in both paste and painting. In the Fitzhenry gift, 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum, London, are a cup and a 
covered box (No. 3). These may be grouped with other pieces 
which are as rare as the triangle-marked Chelsea of some fifty 
years later. 

The important Saint Cloud factory is claimed to have commen- 
ced production as early as 1670. Yet it is known for certain that 
only a pottery, conducted by a man named Morin, was in oper- 
ation there at that date. It is thought that the separate porcelain 
manufactory may have owed its existence to someone connected 
with the Rouen works, but this has not been proved and the 
instigator 1s concluded to have been Pierre Chicaneau, a man 
concerning whose career the details are as vague as they are with 
other arcanists. After his death in 1678, his family petitioned 
successfully for a patent for the improvements they had made in 
his processes. Pierre Chicaneau’s widow re-married, and the 
factory continued through various vicissitudes under the owner- 
ship of this lady, her second husband, sons and grandson, until 
1766 when it was closed. 

A book written in English by a visitor to France throws light 


1 See: W. B. Honey, French Porcelain of the Eighteenth Century, 1950, p.8.: and 
Georges Fontaine, La Céramique Francaise, 1946, p. 74. 


2. Rouen pottery. Dish with blue decoration and with the arms of Asselin. 
Diameter: 22} inches. Victoria and Albert Museum. 


orcelain 
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1. Rouen porcelain. Silver-mounted pot and cover for pomade or mustard, 
decorated in blue and with the arms of Asselin. Height; 3} inches. Musée 
National de Céramique, Sevres. 


on the early years of the St. Cloud factory. An octavo volume of 
245 pages, with six engraved plates, it is entitled A Journey to 


Paris in the Year 1698. By Dr. Martin Lister. LONDON, Printed 


for Jacob Tonson at the Judges-Head near the Inner-Temple-Gate in 


Fleet Street, and at Gray’ s-Inn-Gate in Gray’ s-Inn-Lane, 1699. It 
proved to be popular and ran to three editions within the year. 
Two reprints appeared in the nineteenth century, and in 1873 
it was translated into French and published by the Société 
des Bibliophiles Frangois. 

Careful descriptions of people, scenes, and everyday things 
noticed by Lister, together with the fact that he found much to 
praise in a country which England and the rest of Europe regard- 
ed at that time with mistrust and some hatred, immediately drew 
forth a satire entitled A Journey to London. Although the Journey to 
Paris must have attained a wide circulation for the period when it 
appeared, it is now a fairly scarce book. 

Martin Lister, F.R.S. (16382-1712) was an eminent physician 
and zoologist in his day, a prominent member of the Royal 
Society, and a man who not only took a keen interest in every- 
thing he observed, but did not hesitate to record it. His contri- 
butions to the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society 
extend over more than five hundred numbers of that publication, 
and embrace such widely different subjects as minerals and 


molluscs, and include spiders, meteorology and antiquities. The 
Journey to Paris’ resulted from a visit to that city when he 
accompanied the British Ambassador, William Bentinck, rst 
Earl of Portland, who went there following the Peace of Ryswick. 
Lister travelled in the capacity of medical adviser to the Ambas- 
sador, but it would seem that his real reason was to rid himself of 
a cough that troubled him in the damp atmosphere of his native 
land. 

A proportion of the book is taken up by notes on French 
surgical practice; a further section described the reactions of a 
visitor to a strange city in a strange country, and described the 
customs of the land that struck the writer as unusual. The author 
introduces his book by stating that it was written ‘to satisfic 
my own Curiosity, and to delight my self with the Memory of 
what [had seen’. After two and a half centuries it is still a readable 
volume, and recaptures vividly the city as the writer, a man later 
to become physician to Queen Anne, saw it and recorded it for 
posterity. 

The reference to Saint Cloud and the porcelain that was then 
being made there, covers the greater part of three pages (pp.138- 
140). 

I saw the Potterie of St. Clou, with which I was marvel- 
lously well pleased, for I confess I could not distinguish 
betwixt the Pots made there, and the finest China Ware I 
ever saw. It will, I know, be easily granted me, that the 
Paintings may be better designed and finisht, (as indeed it 
was) because our Men are far better Masters in that Art, than 
the Chineses; but the Glazing came not in the least behind 
theirs, not for whiteness, nor the smoothness of running 
without bubles; again, the inward Substance and Matter of 
the Pots was, to me, the very same, hard and firm as Marble, 
and the self same grain, on this side vitrification. Farther, the 
Transparency of the Pots the very same. 

I see them also in the Mold, undried, and before the Paint- 
ing and Glazing was applied, they were white as Chalk, and 
melted upon the Tongue like raw Tobacco Pipe Clay, and 
felt betwixt the Teeth soft like that, and very little gritty; so 
that I doubt not, but they are made of that very Clay. 

As to the Temper of the Clay, the Man freely owned to 
me, it was 3 or 4 times well beaten and wet, before it was 
put to work on the Wheel; but I believe it must first be 
melted in fair Water, and carefully drawn off, that the 
heaviest part may first sink; which also may be proper for 
Courser Works. 

That it requires two, and sometimes 3 or 4 Fires to bake it, 
to that height we saw it in the most finisht Pots: Nay, some 
of them had had rr Fires. 

I did not expect to have found it in this perfection, but 
imagined this might have arrived at the Gomron Ware; 
which is, indeed, little else, but a total Vitrification; but I 
found it far otherwise, and very surprising, and which I 
account part of the felicity of the Age to equal, if not surpass 
the Chineses in their finest Art. 

As for the Red Ware of China, that has been, and is done 
in England, to a far greater perfection than in China, we 
having as good Materials, viz. the Soft Haematites, and far 
better Artists in Pottery. But in this particular we are be- 
holding to two Dutchmen Brothers, who wrought in 
Staffordshire, (as I have been told) and were not long since at 
Hammersmith. 

They sold these Pots at Sr. Clou at excessive Rates; and 
for their ordinary Chocolate Cups askt Crowns a-piece. 
They had arrived at the Burning on Gold in neat Chequer 


3. Rouen porcelain. Tall cup and wafer-box and cover, with decoration in 
blue. Heights: Cup, 3} inches.; Box, 23 inches. Victoria and Albert 
Museum. 


4 (left). Rouen porcelain. Ewer with decoration in blue. Mark: AP, in 
blue. Height: 7 inches. Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

5. Rouen porcelain. Vase for pot-pourri, decorated in blue. Height: 5 
inches. Originally in the Chavagnac and Dupuy Collections, now in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


Works. He had sold some Furnitures of Tea Tables at 400 
lhivnespamsett. 

There was no Molding or Model of China Ware, which 
they had not imitated; and had added many Fancies of 
their own, which had their good effects, and appeared very 
beautiful. 

Mons. Morin in Conversation told me, that they kept their 
Sand as a Secret to themselvs; but this could not be for other 
purposes than Colouring: Also he said they used Salt of 
Kelp in the Composition, and made a thing not unlike Frit 
for Glass to be wrought up with White Clay; neither could 
this be, for I did not taste it in the Raw Pots. 

The Ingenuous Master told me, he had been 25 years 
about the Experiment, but had not attained it fully, till 
within this 3 years.? 

Dr. Lister’s account has been reprinted above in full. This does 
not seem to have been done on other, earlier, occasions. William 
2 ‘Gomron Ware’ was the highly-glazed seventeenth-century Persian pottery 
exported to Europe from the town of Gombron, now Bandar Abbas. Much 
Chinese porcelain was sent also through this port on the Persian Gulf and it, too, 


was known commonly by that name during the eighteenth century. Ina staggering 
example of ‘falling over backwards’ in print, Joseph Marryat in A History of 
Pottery and Porcelain (and edition, 1857, p.276) was enabled to convince himself 
the ‘Gomron Ware’ referred to by Dr. Lister was of English make and, further, 
that the reference in the middle of Lister’s first paragraph, quoted above, alluded 
to the decorating of Oriental porcelain at Chelsea. 
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Chaffers, editor of Marks and Monograms of Pottery and Porcelain 
(13th edition, 1912, p.554), who was usually eager to quote or 
mis-quote extensively, only printed the first paragraph, and that 
with characteristic slight inaccuracy. Earlier, Marryat (Op. cit., 
p-305) had given rather more of Lister’s description. These 
incomplete versions appear to have had the result of misleading 
later writers. 

From a careful reading of Martin Lister’s complete account, 
it can be seen that he was a shrewd observer, and that he was not 
without a knowledge of the processes of porcelain and pottery 
making so far as they were understood at the end of the seven- 
teenth century. He would seem to have stayed for some time at 
St. Cloud, since he appears to have been enabled to study the 
methods employed there. Henot only had his questions answered, 
but was also permitted to handle the materials that were in use. 

It has been assumed for many years and by most writers that 
when Lister referred in his penultimate paragraph to Mons. 
Morin, he implied that this man was the proprietor of the manu- 
factory. Much has been said in efforts to prove that this was so, 
yet no trace of anyone of the name is in the contemporary 
records of the works, and no proof has been forthcoming, 
Martin Lister’s meaning can be understood clearly when it is 
realized that he implied nothing of the sort, and that he concluded 
his account of St. Cloud when he wrote that the wares ‘appeared 
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6. St. Cloud porcelain. Spice-box and cover, with blue decoration. Height, 
3% inches. The Victoria and Albert Museum has a similar specimen. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

7. St. Cloud porcelain. Round dish and cover, with decoration in blue. 
Height: 3? inches. Victoria and Albert Museum. 

8. St. Cloud porcelain. Jug and cover, decorated in blue. Height: 55 
inches. Victoria and Albert Museum. 

9. St. Cloud porcelain. Pair of vases with decoration in blue. Height of 
each: 8 inches. Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


very beautiful’. The penultimate paragraph is in the nature of a 
note of an entirely separate discussion that he had had upon the 
subject of porcelain with a Monsieur Morin. ,. 

In La Ceramique Hollandaise® Henry Havard identified Lister's 
informant as Francois de Morin, known as Morin de Toulon, a 
man who wrote Mémoire sur la fabrication de la porcelaine, which 
he submitted to the Académie Royale des Sciences in 1692. 

There is no doubt that Lister met Morin de Toulon when he 
was in Paris. Proof is to be found on page 77 of his book, in the 
following paragraph: 

I visited Monsieur Morin, one of the Academie des Sciences, 
a Man very curious in Minerals; of which he showed me 
some from Siam, as Jaspers, Onyxes, Agats, Loadstones, &c... 

The final paragraph of Dr. Lister’s account of St. Cloud may 
be referring stillto M. Morin. Alternatively the ‘Ingenuous Master’ 
may be the man who told him about the ‘Temper of the Clay’. 

As a result of this re-reading of what Martin Lister actually 
recorded in 1698, it would appear beyond doubt that he did not 
state or suggest that Morin was the name of the proprietor of the 
St. Cloud factory. The Morin legend can be finally settled and it 
can be said that the Englishman emerges as an honest and careful 
reporter. It has been the fault of those who carelessly mis-read 
his meaning that has caused the long-standing confusion over the 
name ‘Morin’: and this was not an uncommon one in France at 
any date, since it was one borne by several clever men in Paris in 
the late seventeenth century. 

The standard French works on French porcelain are equally at 
fault, as were Marryat and Chafters. Chavagnac and Grollier 
(Histoire des manufactures Francaises de Porcelaine, 1906) mention 
Lister and conclude ‘Nous Vignorons’. Alfassa and Guérin 
(Porcelaine Frangaise du XVIIF au milieu du XIX¢ Siecle, 1930) 
misquote from the book—and do the same as Chavagnac and 
Grollier, but without announcing their intention. 

As Dr. Lister can be accepted as a reliable witness, it is an 
unfortunate fact that the only surviving early pieces of St. Cloud 
porcelain are decorated in underglaze blue (Nos. 6 to 8), or are 
unpainted. None of the pieces with ‘Gold in neat Chequer 
Works’, or with other gilt decoration, appear to have survived 
and to have been identified positively to confirm his most inter- 
esting and important account. 


* Amsterdam, 1909, pp.235-6. 
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The ‘Jesse Tree’ motif in stained Class 


A comparative study of some English examples 


BY H. T. KIRBY Hon. Fellow British Society of Master Glass-Painters 


[Bee subjects have been more popular in stained glass than 
the Jesse Tree. Nor is this surprising, for it provided a richly- 
flowing pattern in which both figures and foliage could be 
skilfully interwoven and displayed in such a way that both 
vertical and horizontal interest was sustained. Jesse—at the foot 
of the window—was usually a large, prone figure, who acted 
as a foil to the vertically and radiating array of kings and 
prophets, each enveloped within a loop of the spreading vine. 
Furthermore, its development was not hampered by the mullions, 
for the richly exuberant foliage served to bind the scheme 
together into one comprehensive whole. To the spectator it 
provided some measure of relief from the all-too-common saint 
or martyr, usually rigidly confined within a light: a light too, 
which was generally much too tall for its occupant, so that the 
vacant spaces had to be filled out with much canopy work above, 
and a rather meaningless checkered pavement below. 

The Jesse Tree was a species of family tree or pedigree, 
but one which—as applied to stained glass—set out to show the 
descent of Christ from Jesse, through a line of kings. In practice 
its designers rarely seemed to understand what surely must have 
been the original intention. Yet such a pedigree was no imaginery 
one, but one in which every step had for long been recorded in 
Holy Writ, and thus all the artist had to do was to translate 
recorded names into portraits. In this he had as much freedom 
as he desired; for no one could check what David, Joram or 
Manasses actually looked like. Yet how far did he succeed or 
fail in dealing with the genealogical aspect: 

Ordinary pedigrees (especially in England) show a descent 
through the eldest son (or, if Kings, their Royal succession). 
Indeed, this seems the basis of the very full genealogical table 
set out in the first chapter of St. Matthew (and elsewhere). 
It would be as well to look carefully at this table at the outset. 
In the chapter mentioned, the descent is divided into three groups, 
each of fourteen generations. It is true the divisions are not quite 
accurate, but they can be easily followed: that is to say, the first 
taking in the pre-Jesse era; the second covering the period from 
Jesse to the Babylonish captivity, and the third from the captivity 
down to Christ. The unwary may find some snags in the use of 
proper names, since, apart from the different spellingsencoun tered 
in our present bible, quite often the Vulgate version is used on the 
name-scrolls. Below is the genealogy according to St. Matthew, 
arranged in vertical columns for the sake of clearer understanding. 


I a 3 
Abraham David Jechonias 
Isaac Solomon Salathiel 
Jacob Roboam Zorobabel 
Judas Abia Abiud 
Phares Asa Eliakim 
Esrom Josaphat Azor 
Aram Joram Sadoc 
Aminadab Ozias Achim 
Naasson Joatham Eluid 
Salmon Achaz Eleazar 


I 2 3 
Booz Ezekias Matthan 
Obed Manasses Jacob 

Jesse Amon Joseph 
David Josias Christ 


It will be seen that the fourteen generations in the second group 
are only achieved by including—for the second time—the name 
of David. Most Jesse Trees, however, also include a selection of 
prophets in their ranks. This is irregular genealogy, since their 
only connection with Christ is not by kin-ship at all, but by the 
very slim connection of some prophetic utterance foretelling his 
comung. Inclusion by utterance is anew conception of genealogy! 
Practically all the prophets are used at various times (though not 
all in the same window), and they include those sixteen whose 
names make an almost complete sequence from Isaiah to Malachi. 
These are: 


Isaiah Joel Nahum 
Jeremiah Amos Habakkuk 
Ezekiel Obadiah Zephaniah 
Daniel Jonah Haggai 
Hosea Micah Zechariah 
Malachi 


But however adequate this list may seem, others also find a place, 
such as for instance: Elijah, Elishah, Balaam, Samuel, Nathan and 
Moses. For some unknown reason the aged Methuselah also some- 
times appears, thus adding to the great number of figures pressed 
into service. Actually only twenty-nine or so belong to the 
descent, but—as we have tried to show—this number has been 
increased to a possible maximum of no less than sixty-four, any 
one of which can be met with in one or another of the Jesse Trees 
still in existence. But even this is not the maximum number 
pressed into service, for some Trees include kings taken from one 
of the Old Testament genealogies—such as that given in Chron- 
icles II—which quotes several additional names. Of these 
however, Joash, is the only one used, though he does appear more 
than once. His place should come after his father Ahaziah, but as 
we have never met this monarch, he would take his place 
genealogically, after Joram. 

The most astonishing feature of all, however, lies in the inclu- 
sion of pre-Jesse figures. Surely a Jesse Tree, not only by its name, 
but that Jesse himself appears as the starting point of the scheme, 
can only include his own descendants? It makes any pedigree 
ridiculous to show in such a descent patriarchs and the like who 
died years before Jesse himself was born. Yet we have Jesse 
Trees in which Abraham, Isaac, Phares and others are shewn as 
springing from Jesse’s loins, when, as a matter of simple fact, he 
sprang from theirs. 

Any comprehensive enquiry into the origin and composition 
of Jesse Trees is thwarted at once by the singular fact that, so far 
as can be ascertained, no example in its original state, complete 
and unrestored, exists in England. Although (apart from cathe- 
drals, which are not included in this study) there must be well 
over twenty specimens remaining, covering the period from the 
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Nineteenth-century copy of a fourteenth-century Jesse Tree at Winchester College, the arrangement of 


which is set out above. The panels marked were for many years at Ettington Old Church, Warwickshire. 
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The original was one of the most comprehensive Trees in England. 
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fourteenth to the sixteenth centuries, they all suffer from some 
serious defect. Some have been moved from their original window 
—sometimes actually to one in another church, and of different 
dimensions. Others have been subject to drastic repair which, 
amongst other things, has involved moving some of the figures to 
other positions. This is a procedure dangerous in any window, but 
fatal in a Jesse scheme, whilst at least one famous example has been 
dispersed amongst no less than four different windows. How a 
genealogy can be preserved when so rudely torn from its context 
is one of those puzzles which confronts the student in investiga- 
tions of this nature. 


We can, it is true, arrive at a somewhat loose idea of their 
original arrangement, yet the more we enquire the more we are 
apt to be bewildered. Beyond saying, however, that from Jesse 
the stem and its branches spread all over the glass, and that 
David and Solomon were normally in the loops nearest his body, 
it is not possible to go. Indeed, apart from the name-scrolls (which 
today are often missing, or at the best incomplete) and the fact 
that David usually has his harp and Solomon often holds a model 
of the temple, we should (in the absence of names) be hard put to 
name any of the other kings: a fact which adds to the difficulty in 
placing them in the genealogy. We can of course say that the 
kings usually keep to the more central lights, with the prophets 
relegated to the outer ones, but this can be disproved in a number 
of cases. We might further say that the central figures usually 
look to their front (and are frequently whole figures, even when 
others are but demi) whilst the outer ones look inwards and often 
upwards at the central figure of the Virgin and Child, which is 
the usual culmination of the scheme. Most Jesse windows are of 
an uneven number of lights—for even the solitary example we 
have of eight lights is not the original window—a feature neces- 
sary if the composition was to be properly balanced. Five and 
seven lights are popular arrangements, the former being most in 
favour. Kings are crowned and often hold sceptres, but this is not 
always so, whilst prophets are more drab and depend more on 
gesture than costume. Jesse is the one more or less constant 
figure (although he is often missing altogether) and occupies the 
width of about three lights. His proportions, too, are about three 
times that of a king or prophet. Generally prone, his head sup- 
ported by an elaborate cushion, he occasionally appears as a seated 
figure. This posture does not look well and occasions the artist no 
little trouble in making the vine spring from such as awkwardly- 
poised trunk. In fact, there seems nothing certain about a Jesse 
Tree but its name. And even that, if pre-Jesse persons are in- 
cluded, is not accurate. 


The earliest Jesse Trees we propose to discuss are those of the 
fourteenth century, and most of these must originally have been 
very fine indeed. But owing to the facts earlier mentioned, it is 
almost impossible to build up a picture of what such a Tree, 
unrepaired and unrestored, looked like. Lowick, in Northamp- 
tonshire (which must have once been really magnificent) has been 
dispersed; St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, is no longer in its original 
position; Merevale, Warwickshire, has been drastically restored, 
and Mancetter in the same county, is but a fragment, and both 
have lost the fundamental figure of Jesse himself. So it is with all 
the remaining examples: a tale of removal, repair, substitution, 
dispersal and so on. There remains, however, perhaps a single 
example from which some idea of an original Jesse may be 
obtained, though this, curiously enough, can only be done at 
second-hand; for it is actually only a copy of its fourteenth- 
century original. This is the great east window of Winchester 
College chapel which once housed a large and very fine Jesse, the 
glass being executed (in the late fourteenth century) by Thomas 


of Oxford to the order of William of Wykeham. Unfortunately 
it was taken down for repair in the 1820's and, instead of being 
returned, modern glass was put back in its place. This is not the 
place to discuss that tragic story, but it is important for our pur- 
pose to note that all authorities who knew both windows assert 
that the copy is singularly accurate as to drawing. On the matter 
of colour it is preferable to withhold judgement. But at least we 
have in this example what is believed, by those who should 
know, a window which shows a completely faithful replica of 
what an early Jesse looked like, and how the genealogy, the 
essence of the whole scheme, was handled. 

Although at first sight this example seems to be more or less 
conventional in character, a close examination reveals some 
startling departures from what we should have expected. It is 
true that Jesse lies in his usual position; that kings appear in the 
central lights, with prophets pushed into the outer ones, and so 
on. But one singular detail cannot fail to be noticed. This is the 
very large Virgin and Child which occupies so much of the 
central light. In most schemes this figure corresponds in size to 
that of the kings and prophets, but here it is almost as large as 
Jesse himself. Furthermore, this vertical emphasis, against the 
horizontal posture of Jesse, gives an inverted letter “T’ predomin- 
ance to the design. Before proceeding with the examination, it 
should be noted that the foot of the main lights (that is on the 
right and left of Jesse) contain figures which have no relevance to 
the main story. As in the Jesse at St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, whether 
sacred or secular, they are outside the principal theme. 

Most of the figures appearing in the scheme are familiar 
enough; although Joas(h) does not appear in the St. Matthew 
genealogy. For this reason an ‘a’ has been added to his number, so 
that readers may know that he is mentioned in the O.T. list alone. 
The inclusion of Absolon is not understood, since on any count it 
is irregular. He may have been David's son and he may have 
tried to replace his father on occasion, but he could never claim 
any place in the royal descent. The accompanying diagram, by 
numbered sequence, shows how far the genealogical aspect has 
been preserved. From Jesse, through David and Solomon—and 
even by a right and left-hand treatment, through Abia, Asa and 
Josaphat—an effort has been made to follow some ordered 
arrangement. After this, confusion reigns, and the curious jumps 
from Amnon at the foot of the window to Josias near the top, or 
from Amnon’s predecessor, Manasses, to his successor, Zorababel, 
have little genealogical meaning. The kings are largely drawn 
from the pre-captivity period, only three of the captivity era 
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Three windows of original fourteenth-century glass from the Winchester 
College Jesse Tree. (I. to r.): part ofa Virgin and Child; the prophet Nathan; 
King Absolon. The latter has no rightful place in a Jesse Tree. 
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The dispersed Jesse at Lowick, Northamptonshire, the remains of which 
are now to be seen in the above four consecutive windows in the north 
aisle. The vine stem of the original pattern is plainly visible. 
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being included. The balance of prophets against kings (although 
we only have the evidence of other windows to suggest any fair 
proportion) seems about right. There are eighteen kings to some 
twelve prophets. The kings are all most sumptuously arrayed, 
and there is no mistaking their regal status. Most of them bear 
sceptres and are crowned, although Josaphat, for instance, 
carries a hawk, belled and jessed, upon his wrist. There is also 
great variety in both costume and posture. The conception (apart 
from its genealogical aspect) also reflects great credit on its 
designer, Thomas of Oxford. It has been possible, however, to 
reproduce some illustrations of the original fourteenth-century 
glass, much of which was (until a few years ago) in Ettington Old 
Church, Warwickshire. It had a singular beauty, the pot-metal 
being very dark, but the silver-stain being of such a rich gold 
that it not only acted as a foil to the other tinctures, but lit up the 
whole with a golden glory. 


Probably the earliest Jesse (of the ones here mentioned) must 
be that at Lowick, in Northamptonshire. Although only fifteen 
figures are now left—and even these have been torn from their 
context and now appear in no less than four different windows in 
the north aisle of the nave—sufficient remains to show that the 
original scheme must have been really splendid. The individual 
figures are over three feet in height and the appearance of pot- 
metal yellow and Lombardic script show that the work was 
executed in the early part of the fourteenth century. The writer 
has spent much time and effort in trying—by cutting out the 
separate figures from photographs—to reconstruct at least part of 
the original design. But all that emerged was the conviction that 
the glass was intended for a much larger window than that which 
now fills the east end. No doubt the fourteenth-century pre- 
decessor of the present fifteenth-century one was both larger and 
more acutely pointed, as it would presumably stand under a 
more steeply-pitched roof. It must certainly have provided more 
space than that which now closes the eastern vista. Like St. 
Mary’s, Shrewsbury (with which it has some affinities) it is a 
‘votive’ window, and the donor (a De Vere, a kneeling figure in 
full armour, and holding a model of the church) still appears in 
the glass. In the few figures left the preponderance of prophets as 
against kings is striking, being almost in the ratio of two to one: 
an indication surely that many of the kings have disappeared. 
Owing to the present dispersal it is quite impossible to attempt 
any genealogical reconstruction. But we can at least note that 
several pre-Jesse figures are included, the absurdity of which 
inclusion we have previously commented upon. In this glass, too, 
we meet with the dual purpose of the scroll, it being pressed into 
service for both name and prophetic utterance. 

St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, is perhaps the best-preserved example 
of a fourteenth-century Tree left in England. It is.also the largest. 
The tragedy is that it is not in its original window. Nor is it even 
in its original church. Once it was in St. Chad’s in the same town, 
and it seems clear that it must have suffered in the transfer since 
much of the glass (especially that in the tracery lights) is of 
modern origin. Moreover, as it has been arranged to occupy 
eight lights, we may be sure that some measure of re-arrangement 
was undertaken for, as already noted, the evidence at our disposal 
shows that all Jesse windows were spread over an uneven num- 
ber of lights. This was essential if Jesse was to occupy (as he 
normally seemed to do) the bottom of the three central lights, 
and the Virgin and Child as the culminating point of the scheme, 
had to be placed in the top of the centre light. Yet, with all its 
faults, this window is still very impressive. The handbook to the 
glass sold locally does not seem to be written by a ‘glass man’, and 
is much inferior to the notes left by the late Archdeacon Lloyd in 
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The great fourteenth-century Jesse Tree at St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury. A complete scheme, although repair 
and renewal is evident and the use of eight lights has unbalanced the design. 
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the seventies of last century. When_I last saw this window I did 
not possess glasses, so that it was not possible to check the im- 
probable duplication of King Hezekiah in the list given. Arch- 
deacon Lloyd does not mention this, and such a scholar would 
hardly have missed a peculiarity of this sort. 

From the diagram here shown it will be seen that, like so many 
other Jesse Trees, some genealogical order has been attempted, 
but has soon been abandoned. David to Roboam are in perfect 
ascending order, and Abia and Asa are numerically related. But 
this is all that can be said; for after this good beginning the 
arrangement is loose in the extreme. Joash (as in Winchester) is 
fncluded: and although there are no pre-Jesse figures, there are 
some of the captivity era. Prophets are again in command—most 
irregularly from a pedigree here is a most 
elaborate Jesse at the foot of the Pons Aoueh his companion 


oo 
a small winged figure pointing upwards—is difficult to iden- 


tify. Westlake (the great glass-painter) thought that Isaiah was 
represented, but since he is also included amongst the prophets in 
the main lights, this is untenable. There is no trace of the original 
culmination of this fine design since the figures at the top are 
obviously modern work. This glass, however, wherever it was 
originally, must once have formed a window of breath- -taking 
beauty. 

Having dealt with Hampshire, Northamptonshire and Shrop- 
shire, we can now turn toWarwickshire, where, in the old Gate- 
toe Chapel of Merevale Abbey, we nd our next Jesse Tree. 
Mr. Rackham has written learnedly on this particular specimen, 
and there is little more to add to his clever analysis from the glass 
angle. Like Winchester, Shrewsbury and others to be mentioned, 
it fills the east window and like them has suftered much restora- 
tion and repair. From the pee angle it has much to commend 
it, for added life to the tree itself has en given by the inclusion 
of birds among its spreading branches. Of fourteenth- century 
date, it comprises some fifteen figures. But Jesse has disappeared. 
nee too, there has never been room for him in this window, the 
original scheme must have filled a much larger one. One king is 
unnamed whilst another is too damaged to identify. All the kings 
are of the pre- captivity period, but the genealogical arrangement 
is very bad. David is not in his proper place in he adie centre 

—just above the non-existent Jesse—but has been supplanted 
there by Solomon, and Manasses (No. 8) jumps from the bottom 
to continue the line with Josias (No. 9) at the top of the table. 


Sophias Unnamed Damaged Josias Ysias 
Ie K ? K (9) 1B 
Malachias David Solomon Ezechias Moyses 
Je K (1) K (2) K (7) P 
Rehoboam Manasses Josaphat Joram Asaes 
K (3) K (8) K (5) K (66) K (4) 
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The east window of Merevale Church, Warwickshire, a fourteenth- 
century Jesse which lacks both the beginning and end of the scheme: 
i.e., there is no Jesse, nor do the Virgin and Child appear. 


Assuming the damaged and unnamed figures were both kings, 
the king-prophet arrangement is about right, there being eleven 
kings to four prophets. Studying this beautiful glass at leisure one 
can “only regret that time and the hand of man has treated it so 
badly. That the mediaeval artist w asnotimpervious to time- saving 
methods will be obvious when it is noticed that the same cartoon 
(discreetly turned round) has done duty for more than one figure. 
This however, is common enough in mediaeval glass; and the 
Jesse Tree scheme, with its great number of figures all more or 
less of the same shape and size, offered peculiar scope for such 
duplication. 

Not far away from Merevale, but on the other side of Ather- 
stone, lies the village of Mancetter with its superb church. In its 
east window are the rather pitiful remains of a Jesse design. The 
whole window is full of early glass: and although much of this is 
an ill-assorted jumble, it yet presents a charming kaleidoscope of 
rich colour. Mr. Rackham traces some resemblance between this 
and the Merevale glass, but so far as genealogy is concerned the 
amount is too small for any analysis to be made. It is perhaps 
sufficient to say that the three figures include David (with his 
harp); Jeconias, with his name in Lombardic lettering, and an 
unnamed king who may be Hezekiah. Thus there are two kings 
in the pre-captivity period, and one after it. 

Containing the same number of figures as the Mancetter 
example, isa window at Madley, Herefordshire. Again, although 
fascinating glass it provides no material for our enquiry. One kin 
is named, this being Ozias. But his companion, who lacks a face 
as well as name scroll, cannot be identified. The third figure may 
be Ezechiel. Although but a fragment this may well have once 
formed part of an important Tree, for the drawing i is good and 
the colour fine. Mr. Christopher Woodforde professes to trace a 
relationship between all these English Midland fourteenth-century 
Jesse Trees, and there may be ‘much in his scholarly essay. It 
is however a point with which we are not here directly 
concerned. 

In this first part of a Jesse Tree study little has been found that 
is startling. The general design of the Tree became well- 
eabihed: and, although the figures themselves both in dress 
and gesture varied considerably, the pattern itself did not greatly 
vary. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries however there were 
many quite startling developments. These will be considered in 
a further article. 


Two E 


nglish writing cabinets 


BY TReWe os MOND s 


WW" EN two pieces of furniture are found which have 
common features of design, then one is naturally tempted 
to think that both were made by the same cabinet-maker; but 
is it possible to say this of the two scrutoires illustrated: 
The upper bookcase part of cach has several features that are 
similar: the single door with looking-glass panel flanked by two 
pilasters; the curious shaped bases upon which the pilasters rest; 
the decorated panel on the bottom rail of the door; the design 
of the architectural entablature; and the swan-necked pediment. 
All are closely allied. 

On the other hand there are many differences, the most 
important being that one writing cabinet is of walnut inlaid 
with boxwood (No. 1) and the other (No. 2) is of rosewood 
inlaid with brass. On the back of the door of the first example 
(No. 1) is inlaid the name of its maker, Samuel Bennett, while 
inlaid on the back of the door of the other cabinet is the engraved 
cypher of its original owner. The rosewood cabinet also exhibits 
far superior cabinet work than the Bennett example. The 
question arises, on the grounds of the points of similarity, 
whether both were made by Samuel Bennett? 

I think not, because the variations in craftsmanship and quality 
are too extreme. Also, the one of Samuel Bennett has a far more 
English character than the rosewood and brass example. It is 
probably also earlier, though it is difficult to be certain of this. 

First of all, to consider Samuel Bennett’s writing cabinet. One 
of its unusual constructional features is that, although the piece 
dates from about 1725, the oak-lined drawers are carried on 
runners which are fixed to the carcass and slide in grooves cut in 
the thick drawer sides. This is a type of construction that in 
English chests of drawers and bureaux was seldom to be seen 
later than 1700. The Dutch, however, continued to use it for a 
much longer period. An English feature in this scrutoire is that 
the carcass wood is deal. Yet the divisions between the drawers 
are of oak. 

One surprising difference that there is between the Samuel 
Bennett writing cabinet and the rosewood cabinet is that the 
latter has the drawer linings of solid figured mahogany. Also, the 
carcass and the divisions between the drawers are of quarter cut 
wainscot oak. Likewise the fronts of the large drawers are of oak 
veneered top and bottom and inside with mahogany, and outside 
with rosewood: so that the oak is only visible by the pin pieces 
of the dovetails which show in the drawer sides. The dovetails 
come through the drawer front which is a type of dovetailing 
seldom used by the English cabinet-maker after 1700. The wide 
pilasters of the Bennett scrutoire are more suggestive of English 
design than the narrow pilasters of the rosewood example, which 
are more in accordance with Continental design. 

The quality of the boxwood inlay in the Bennett cabinet is 
good, but is not comparable to the exceptionally high quality 
displayed in the inlaid and engraved brass work of the rosewood 
example. 


1. A walnut veneered writing cabinet decorated with boxwood marquetry. 
On the back of the door is inlaid the name of the maker, Samuel Bennett. 


Circa 1725. 


An outstanding difference between the two scrutoires is that 
the one by Samuel Bennett has a flavour of Dutch cabinet work. 
For example, the grooves in the drawer sides and the fact that 
there is another signed scrutoire by Bennett, very closely resem- 
bling the one illustrated, except that it has the typical feature of 
Dutch design by the lower part being of bombé shape. One might 
even go so far as to suspect that Bennett was the anglicised name 
of a Dutch craftsman who had come to England and set up his 
workshop at ‘The Sign of the Cabinet in Lothbury’. 

A very distinctive feature of the rosewood scrutoire is the 
brass-cased locks which are of the highest quality of workman- 
ship. In fact, they resemble the work of a gunsmith rather than 
that of a locksmith. The escutcheon plates are also of interest 
for they have flaps over the keyholes, the secret opening of 
which is extremely ingenious. For instance, the one belonging 
to the lock of the writing bureau can only be opened by pressing 
a small button or knob at the bottom of the writing fall. This 
knob in turn raises a rod hidden in the thickness of the fall. When 
this happens the flap flies open by a spring. 

The lock which secures the box containing the three pigeon 
holes in the central division at the back of the writing space also 
has a spring flap, the release of which is executed by inserting a 
pointed instrument (see No. 11) in a hole below the lock. The 
two divisions decorated with brass masked heads and arabesque 
inlay dividing the three centre pigeon holes are hollow with 
secret compartments for papers. These compartments are opened 
by pressing down a spring by means of the same pointed instru- 
ment which is inserted in a small hole in the brass inlay. 

Another refinement of design is of especial interest. When the 
close fitting box containing the centre pigeon holes is pulled out, 
the natural tendency is for the four drawers at the back to come 
forward with the suction. In order to prevent this a brass spindle 
with four spokes can be adjusted so that a spoke is in front of 
each one of the four drawers, thus holding them in position 
when the box is pulled forward. (See No. 8) 


2. A rosewood veneered writing cabinet decorated 
with brass inlay and mouldings: probably the work of 
a German emigrant craftsman. Circa 1730. 
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6. Detail showing the box containing the three pigeon 
holes removed from the back of the bureau writing space. 
Note also the finely inlaid brass marquetry panel on the 
rail of the door above. 


7. Detail showing key plate with spring cover to the lock 
of the box with the pigeon holes. Two secret compart- 
ments can be seen, the fronts of which are decorated with 
brass masks and arabesque inlay. 


8. Detail of the interior of the bureau with the box re- 
moved disclosing the four secret drawers at the back 
which are held in position by a central spindle to prevent 
them being drawn out by suction. The two panels 


engraved with Harlequins each side of the central writing 
drawer can also be seen. 
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9. The cypher ‘J.E.P.’ on the back of the door. The letters are of wood, flush with the engraved brass plate. 
lettering of brass let into the rosewood ground forming the floor of the central pigeon hole. 


Io II 


10. The same cypher but in this case with 
11. The steel key which was originally gilded. The 


pointed instrument is used for opening the secret compartments and the spring cover ot the escutcheon plate of the lock on the central box. 


The floor of the central pigeon hole is inlaid with a brass 
cypher similar to the one on the back of the bookcase door, the 
initials being J.E.P. entwined and reversed. Below the box there 
are two small panels each engraved with a Harlequin which 
flank each side of the central drawer containing the inkpot and 
the pen tray. 

In this rosewood scrutoire we also find similar characteristics 
of foreign design and craftsmanship, such as the fine quality of 
the metal and engraved inlay, also the metal mounts to the Ionic 
caps of the pilasters, and the drop loop handles with the engraved 
back plates let flush into the drawer front. The high quality 
exhibited in the drawer linings and in the other unseen parts of 
the piece show that, whoever the craftsman was, he was following 
either the English or German tradition, by paying as much 
attention to the finish of the unseen as he did to the seen parts. 
Dutch carcass work, which was mostly of oak, was good but 
coarse, whereas the Flemish and French on the other hand made 
their carcasses usually of rough deal or other soft wood, poorly 
finished. This even applied to pieces the exterior of which 
exhibited the most superb craftsmanship in veneering and inlay. 
Here, then, we have further reasons for thinking that the rose- 
wood scrutoire is the work of a foreign emigrant who was 
probably a German cabinet-maker. . . 

Throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, owing 
to the unsettled state of many of the European countries, many 
foreign craftsmen and artisans came to England, and this parti- 
cularly applied to the French, Germans and later the Italians. 
Lacombe, in his Tableau de Londres, 1777, commented on. this 
fact: ‘La quantité d’ouvriers étrangers établis 4 Londres a produit 


une cfHorescence utile au commerce, malgré le peu d’encourage- 
ment quills regoivent de la nation et des riches entrepreneurs, 
mais la misére et la despotisme Allemand et Frangais peuplera 
toujours cette Babilone, le seul refuge des infortunés’. England 
always had a great attraction for foreign craftsmen, because of 
her more stable working conditions and her greater prosperity 
than most of her continental neighbours. 

The unknown cabinet-maker of the rosewood scrutoire may 
possibly have been a later arrival in England than Bennett who, 
an existing record shows, was working there as early as 1723 
until his death in 1741. It is quite conceivable that the two men 
were acquainted and that the new arrival copied the design of 
Bennett’s walnut scrutoire. It seems far more likely that some- 
thing of this nature happened than that Bennett was the maker 
of both pieces; for the handwriting of each discloses different 
traditions of craftsmanship. This feature is unlikely to have 
existed in the one workshop. 

A small number of these beautifully inlaid and engraved-brass 
writing cabinets have survived, all of which date from the period 
of George I and George II. They were clearly made for members 
of the wealthy English upper classes who wanted a scrutoire 
richer and more elaborate than the ordinary type of contem- 
porary walnut veneered desk and bookcase, which judging by 


the examples extant, must have been made in very large numbers. 
Pp y Jarg 


I wish to make the following acknowledgements: the Victoria and 
Albert Museum for permission to illustrate the Walnut Writing 
Cabinet by Samuel Bennett (No. 1) and Messrs H. Blairman & 
Sons, Ltd. for their Rosewood and Brass Writing Cabinet (No. 2). 


The Abingdon Plate 


Afier passing through many vicissitudes, including the deaths el oth 

author and editor, a book on the plate and other treasyres of the Corpor- 
ation of Abingdon-on-Thames is now to be printed by the ie 
University Press.* A collaboration between A. E. Preston nd. Alfred 
Jones had been planned at one time, but the death of the latter prev dented 
this. Miss Agnes C. Baker came to Mr. Preston as historical secretary 
and worked with him for over twenty years. Her editing of his notes, 
and the checking of the very complete biographical and historical details 
makes the work of much greater value than if it had been a mere inven- 
tory of the plate. In the reference now given to the forthcoming work, 
however, we are concerned only with the plate, and have to thank Miss 
M. Baker, sister of the late editor, for the loan of a typescript of the 
work, and illustrations now pre sented —Editor. 


* Some Notes on the Abingdon Plate and Kindred Treasures and on the Donors and the 
Occasions of the Gifts: By Arthur E. Preston, F.S.A. Edited by Agnes C. Baker, 


printed by the Oxford University Press. 


BY N:. M. PENZER 


HE Borough of Abingdon was incorporated by a Charter 

of 1556, and the right to use a common seal was granted. 
The original one was of brass, discarded for another of silver 
in 1605. The Borough arms, vert, a cross paty g gold between four 
crosses formy silver, display a combination of dene from the 
heraldic insignia of Abingdon’s two mediaeval corporations: 
the Abbey eel the Fraternity of the Holy Cross. Other seals were 
made c. 1686, 1804, c. 1800 and in 1836. The insignia consists of 
the great mace of silver-gilt, dating from 1660, or earlier, the 
small silver mace of c. 1584, the oldest piece of silver belonging 
to the Borough, and two other small silver ones of the reigns of 
Charles I and James II respectively. That of James II is interesting 
as its purchase was occasioned by ‘the new Charter of 26th Febru- 
ary, 1686, which increased the number of Sergents-at-Mace from 
two to three. It was doubtless bought for the additional Sergent. 
On the King’s abdication two years later, the corporation reverted 
to its earlier form. 

As was so often the case, as soon as any particular piece of plate 
was considered outmoded it was ruthlessly destroyed and a 
‘modern’ article bought in its place. In some cases the discarded 
plate was replaced by pewter. This actually occurred at Abingdon 
in 1725. Sometime prior to 1589 a ‘greate silver salt’ had been 
acquired in exchange for one of the earliest gifts it had received. 
As soon as it became old-fashioned it was sacrificed, in 172 
together with two silver bowls, for a set of casters, and these still 
exist (No. 5). 

Apart from the insignia, the earliest surviving item of plate is a 
pair of plain cups with tapering U-shaped bowls on baluster stems 
with circular moulded bordered feet. They were made by Walter 
Shute in 1639, and bear the inscription Ex dono Lionelli Bostock, 
which was copied from Bostock’s original gift of a single cup 
many years earlier. The fine collection of plate belonging to the 
Corporation of Abingdon has been greatly enriched by the gifts 
of the Earls of Abingdon, High Stew a of the Borough. From 
1709 until the present day, the office of High Stew ard of the 
Borough has been filled by seven successive Earls of Abingdon. 
The earldom had been created in 1682 for James Bertie, sixth son 
of the 2nd Earl of Lindsey, and, as his Mother’s heir, Baron 
Norreys of Rycote. Several gifts of the High Stewards will be 
be noticed in the illustrations. Apart from the plate, the Borough 
also possesses an interesting collection of pewter dishes and plates, 
as well as wooden platters, showing the small depre 
corner for salt. 


sslon in one 


1. The Mayor’s gold chain and Badge of Office, 1879. Maker’s mark on 
the Badge: T. & J. B. for Braggs of Birmingham. The chain consists of 
nineteen shield-like links surmounted by civic crowns, separated by 
intervening plain links. The central front link is enamelled, and bears the 
arms of John Creemer Clarke, who presented it, together with the Badge 
which is also enamelled and displays the Borough arms on a shield sur- 
mounted by a civic crown, through which a mace vias diagonally. 

The gold Badge for the Mayoress was presented in 1935 by the May or and 
past May ors to commemorate the Silver Jubilee of King George V and 
Queen Mary. The gold buckle fastening the green ribbon on which it is 
worn, was presented by Viscountess Chetwynd i in 1937 to commemorate 
the Coronation of King George VI. 


2. Three seventeenth-century tankards. The two tankards at left are typical Cromwellian pieces, with their flat lids, pointed flanges and skirt feet. The 
first is by T, dated 1651, the gift of Richard Wrigglesworth, a Puritan of strong Anabaptist views. The second is by A.F., dated 1653, and was presented 
by Sir John Lenthall, Speaker of the House of Commons in the Long Parliament. The ‘little tankard’, as it is called (right), is dated 1681-2, but repairs 
appear to have deleted the maker’s name. It is plain, with a moulded top and foot. The thumb-pieceis pierced, whereas those of the othersare bifurcated cusps. 


3. A large tankard of 1683-4, by P.M. This plain tankard has a moulded 
rim and foot, and a boldly scrolled handle. The flat cover is double-stopped, 
with flat flange and shaped front, and a cusped bifurcated thumb-piece. It 
bears on the front of the body the arms of the donor, Sir George Stonhouse, 
who was returned member for Abingdon to both the Short and Long 
Parliaments. It would appear that the tankard was presented under Sir 
George’s Will, since—although the inscription says he gave it in 1675—the 
hall-mark makes this impossible. 


4. The ‘Talbot’ tankard, made by Jonah Kirke in 1700-1. This plain 
tankard has a moulded rim and foot, with a moulded band about two 
inches above the foot. The flat double-stepped cover is surmounted by the 
Stonhouse crest, a talbot couchant. It has a bifurcated scroll thumb-piece 
and a boldly scrolled handle with a beaded rat-tail motif running from the 
hinge. It is engraved with the donor’s arms, with an inscription below, and 
was presented by Martha, widow of Sir John Stonhouse and his son of the 
same name, 


5. Aset of three casters by Bowles Nash, 1721. To be more correct, this set consists of a sugar caster (8 } in.), a pepper caster, and an unpierced 


mustard ‘pot’, or container (both 6} in.). They are of plain pear-shaped form with a moulded band at the point of their greatest diameter, 


and collet feet. The high domed covers, with their plain baluster finials, are attached to the bodies by bayonet joints. A liner or ‘sleeve’ has 
r an ‘old fashioned’ 


been added to the pepper caster in more recent years. The set was acquired by Abingdon Corporation in exchange fo 
Salt acquired sometime prior to 1589, together with two silver bowls. 
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6. Six, of a set of twelve, rat-tail tablespoons, 1721, (Length 8 in. Weight of the set: 25 oz. 11 dwt.). These spoons are inscribed Ex dono L 

B. Burrough, Abingdon. No likely eighteenth-century donor of these initials has been traced, and if they do not stand for Lionel B Ct a = 

presented silver in 158t (the initials transferred to later exchanges) they may have been intended for T.T : Th ymas Tesd ] meee fs e 

twelve spoons, as recorded in the 1617 inventory which may have been exchanged for those of 1721 a oreo 
t= nies 
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7s Plate, c. 1735 (diam. 8} in. Weight 11 oz., unmarked). This plain plate with a moulded border bears the following inscription round its flat rim: 
The Gift of Gilb! Primerose Esq’. L'. Col. of y® Hon!’ Brigad' Howards Regim! of foot, to the Corporation of Abingdon 1735. Thomas Cullerne Mayor. The 
Primrose crest and motto is also engraved on the rim. Gilbert Primrose, the father of the donor, is believed to have been a natural son of the Gilbert 
Primrose who was fifth son of Sir Archibald Primrose and brother of the 1st Earl of Rosebery. Thomas Cullerne, saddler by trade, was Mayor of Abing- 
don in 1734-5, 1738-9 and in 1757-8. 8. One of a pair of salvers, 1743, by John Sanders. These are plain, with scroll and shell borders, on three shell 
and hoof feet. In the centre of each salver are engraved the arms of the 3rd Earl of Abingdon and those of the Borough. They were presented with the 
two-handled cup seen in No. 9. ; i 


9. Two-handled cup, 1744, by Richard Bayley. (Height: 7$ in. Diam. 
6} in. Weight s0 oz. 1 dwt., the original weight, as marked beneath the 
foot, being given as 50 oz. 8 dwt.). This plain cup, with moulded lip, has a 
plain central band and recurving scroll handles decorated with acanthus 
leaves. The body is mounted on a low collet foot. On opposite sides of the 
cup are the arms of the 3rd Earl of Abingdon, and those of the Borough. 


10. The Bowyer Vase, by Robert Salmon (1795-6). This large silver-gilt 
two-handled cup and cover (Total height: 2 ft. 5 in. Weight: 301 oz. 7 dwt.) 
was presented to Admiral Sir George Bowyer by Lloyds Coftee House, 
under the Chairmanship of John Julius Angerstein. The inscription reads as 
follows: Lloyd’s Coffee House. A Tribute of Respect from his Country to 
Admiral Sir George Bowyer, Bar'., for his gallant Conduct in His Majesty's 
Ship the Barfleur, on the ever memorable 1! of June 1794, when the French 
Fleet was defeated by the British Fleet under the Command of Admiral Earl Howe. 
John Julius Angerstein Chairman, It was given to the Borough of Abingdon 
in 1870 by Sir George Bowyer, grandson of the Admiral. 
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h Bowls and Ladles, 1740, by Francis Sawyer. Both bowls are plain, of round-bellied form with moulded borders, on low collet 


Ir. One of two Pur 
e smaller one is 8 in. high, 12} in. diam. and 77 oz. 7 dwt. 


feet. The larger of the two is 8} in. high, 13} in. diam. and 103 oz. 12 dwt. in weight. 
in weight. Each bowl is engr 
presentation inscription. 


aved with the arms of Montague Venables Bertie, 2nd Earl of Abingdon, and those of the Borough of Abingdon with a 


12. One of two further Punch Bowls and Ladles, 1760-1, by Thomas Whipham and Charles Wright. Both bowls are plain, of pear-shape design with 
inverted lips and moulded border, and are mounted on collet feet. The larger of the two is 9 in. high, 132 in. diam. and 74 oz. 15 dwt. in weight. The 
other is 8 in. high, 12 in, diam. and 61 oz. 16 dwt. in weight. The arms of Willoughby Bertie, the 4th Earl of Abingdon and those of the Beroaen 
are engraved on opposite sides of the bowls with an inscription between. 7 - 


The Classical Taste in 
Chintzes 


BY BARBARA MORRIS 


English Wood-Block 


This is the fourth of a series of six exclusive Connoisseur articles by 
Peter Floud, Keeper of Circulation, the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and Mrs. Barbara Morris, Senior Rescarch Assistant, dealing with 
English furnishing fabrics printed from wood-blocks between 1790 and 
1810. The last two articles to be published, in future issues, will deal 
with chintzes in the Chinese and Indian tastes respectively. The third 
article in this series appeared in November, 1957. 


PART from floral chintzes, which tended to dominate the 

Ascene, and have already been discussed in the three previous 
articles, the period 1790-1810 saw a fashion for exotic styles in the 
classical’, ‘Indian’ and ‘Chinese’ manner. 

This article examines the first group and the term ‘classical’ is 
used as a convenient term to cover a wide range of designs in- 
spired by the antique and combining elements from Greek, 
Etruscan, Roman, Pompeian and Egyptian sources. The main 
concentration of these designs occurs during the years 1804 and 
1805 and constitutes a distinct, although short-lived, fashion. 

The mid-eighteenth century wave of classicism, brought about 
largely by the discoveries at Pompeii and Herculaneum, had a 
more marked effect on the applied arts, such as architecture, 
furniture, silver and ceramics, in which the forms of classical art 
could be more directly imitated than in the field of textile and 
wallpaper design where only flat surface decoration was involved. 
Nevertheless, the resurgence of classicism was reflected in textiles 
by the introduction of appropriate details. 

In the eighteenth-century copper-plate printed textiles, 
classicism found expression in several ways. The most common 
as evinced in the well-known Old Ford example of 1761, was by 
the introduction of Greek or Roman ruins which were generally 
incorporated quite extraneously into an English pastoral or 
hunting scene. In some cases, such as ‘The Temple of Diana’ 
textile from Bromley Hall, and ‘The Temple of Apollo’ from 
the printworks of John Nixon, classical mythology formed the 
entire basis of the design. 

It was not until the last decade of the century, however, that 
the classical taste began to affect the wood-block printed chintzes, 
which had hitherto remained almost exclusively floral. The first 
expression of classicism in this field appeared about 1790 with 
the introduction of the ‘pillar-print’, in which a column, usually 
of the Ionic or Corinthian order, entwined with flowers, formed 
the basis of the design (No. 1). It is worth noting, however, that 
this was by no means a purely classical inspiration, as ‘Gothic’ 
pillars, of hexagonal or twisted form, are frequently found. 

In 1804, by which time the wood-block printed chintzes had 
almost completely ousted the pictorial ‘toiles’ in fashionable 
esteem, a coherent group of ‘classical’ chintzes first emerges. 
Since comparatively few actual fabrics of the period have sur- 
vived, the existence of these ‘classical’ chintzes has not hitherto 
been recognised, and only a thorough examination of docu- 
mentary sources, such as the Bannister Hall pattern-books, has 
proved the immense, if brief, popularity of the style. The 
Bannister Hall volumes alone contain over a hundred original 
designs and small samples of these ‘classical’ chintzes engaged to 
the leading ‘furniture-printers’ during the years 1804 and 180s. 


I. The ‘S. Demi pillar Rose & Jessamine’. Fragment of cotton, block- 
printed in the ‘drab’ style at Bannister Hall, 30th July, 1806 for Daniel 
Curling, London. In the possession of Stead, McAlpin Ltd. 


The most characteristic feature of the group as a whole 
is the colour scheme, which, although used for a few ‘Chinese’ 
designs, seems to have been reserved almost exclusively for these 
designs. This scheme, of near black (described by the textile- 
printer as ‘chocolate’), red and orange on a brilliant yellow 
ground, echoed the colours of Adam’s Etruscan and Pompeian 
decorations and the Greek red and black figure vases, and was 
eminently suitable for the subjects of the designs. In an unfaded 
state, the fabrics are of extraordinary brilliance and when used 
for matching curtains and upholstery must have produced a 
startlingly rich effect. 

The only three actual fabrics known to survive (Nos. 2, 3 and 4) 
are typical of the group and all three, together with the two 
original designs illustrated (Nos. 5 and 6), have the same basic 
design structure: that is an 8 inch wide vertical stripe composed 
of medallions and ornament, on a ground covered with a small 
ornamental filling. This type of design gave a great deal of flexi- 
bility, as the same blocks could be used to produce a border to 
an otherwise plain cloth, or, when combined with the filling, 
could produce an all-over design. The combination of panels 
containing figures or grotesque beasts with ornamental scrolls 
recalls the Pompeian arabesques of Pergolesi which he published 
between 1777 and 1801 (No. 7), and, although none of the textile 
designs actually copy Pergolesi’s plates, they may well have been 
inspired by them. In the case of the cighteenth-century copper- 
plate printed textiles it is nearly always possible to relate the 
source of the design to a published engraving or book-illustration. 
This is no doubt because the printing from copper-plates on to a 
textile was essentially no different from printing on paper, and 
the fine details of an engraving could be exactly reproduced. In 
the case of wood-block designs such fine detail was not possible 
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2. Cotton, block-printed in black and shades of red and orange ona yellow 
ground. The textile corresponds with an original design in the Bannister 
Hall pattern-books inscribed ‘The Half Moon and 7 Stars Furniture, Augst. 
22nd 1804 R. Ovey’. This textile was recently presented to the Victoria and 
Albert Museum by Miss Elinor Merrell of New York. 


3- Cotton, block-printed in black and shades of red and orange ona yellow 
ground at Bannister Hall in January, 1805 for Proctor and Brownlow, 
Fleet Street, London. The same design was also printed on a smaller scale 
as a narrow border. Victoria and Albert Museum. 


4. Cotton, block-printed in black and shades of red and orange ona yellow 
ground. This textile was recently acquired by the Victoria and Albert 
Museum from the Institute of Arts, Detroit. Another piece of the same 
textile is in the collections of the Rhode Island School of Design. 


5. Original design from the Bannister Hall pattern-books inscribed on the 
back ‘The Stag Border R. Ovey toth February 1804. 2 col. light ground 
chocolate and orange. Yellow ground same as drawing. Let the yellow 
ground be bright and not too heavy’. The front is inscribed ‘A little figure 
here in the cutting part between the borders so as to serve as a furniture if 
required’. In the possession of Stead, McAlpin Ltd. 


6. Original design from the Bannister Hall pattern-books inscribed on the 
back ‘The Etruscan Mercury Stripe Border R. Ovey 11 Aug. 1804’. In- 
scribed on the front ‘These five leaves to be in the Red Ground’ and ‘the 
four diamonds to be orange’. In the possession of Stead, McAlpin Ltd. 


7. Plate 19 from Pergolesi’s ‘Designs for Various Ornaments’ (London, 


1777-1801). 
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8. Plate 74 from Vol. II of d’Hancarville’s ‘Collection of Etruscan, Greek, 
and Roman Antiquities from the Cabinet of the Honourable Wm. 
Hamilton’ (Naples, 1766-7). This plate appears as an original design in the 
Bannister Hall pattern-books inscribed on the back ‘The Square Etruscan 
Chair Seat Oct. 6th 1804’. 


9. Original design from the Bannister Hall pattern-books inscribed on the 
back ‘The Upright Hieroglyphick Border’ and on the front ‘to have a 
black edge here same as pattn’ and ‘no black edge here same as pattn’. 
In the possession of Stead, McAlpin Ltd. 


10. Original design from the Bannister Hall pattern-books inscribed on the 
back ‘The Bottom Hieroglyphick Border R. Ovey 11 July 1804’. In the 
possession of Stead, McAlpin Ltd. 
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and the exact copying of an engraving was hardly feasible. It 
would seem that the designers of wood-block chintzes relied far 
less on published sources, except for general inspiration, inventing 
the designs themselves in the light of the prevailing decorative 
taste. It is worth noting that the designers of these wood-block 
chintzes were professional textile designers who had to turn their 
hand to any style, and, although there are certain mannerisms 
which can be recognised in the case of an individual designer, 
there is no indication of any degrce of specialisation. 

The names of several of the designers who worked at this 
period in the ‘classical’ style (as well as in many others) are known. 
These are J. J. Pearman, Daniel Goddard and Jecott.|t-a(see 
The Connoisseur, June, 1957) and a designer designated simply 
as Rolf. J. J. Pearman was the first of three generations of 
textile designers who worked at Bannister Hall. J. Scott) jr. 
appears to have been a free-lance designer who was extensively 
employed by Richard Ovey, and also worked for a Crayford 
firm. Five of the classical designs are signed by him. Ovey, with 
his usual fastidiousness, was not always satisfied with Scott’s work. 
Parts of one design, commissioned by Ovey in November, 1804 
and entitled “The Upright Egyptian Stripe Furniture’ have 
evidently been redrawn. On the back of it are Ovey’s comments 
which read ‘Rolf has drawn this—the serpent round the urn on 
Scott’s drawing has a head more like a goose—you can put the 
serpent round it after this of Rolf only in green’. 

The eclecticism of these professional designers is shown in 
several ways. It is well exemplified by the use of a filling entirely 
unrelated to the main ornamental stripe. In the two larger pieces 
(Nos. 2 and 4) the filling is of ‘shawl’ motifs, while the tiny frag- 
ment (No. 3) has a fret filling of undoubtedly Chinese character. 
All the other original designs and fragments show the same non- 
scholastic approach, which is emphasised by the mis-naming of 
many of the designs. For example, a design of purely Greek 
ornament is described as “The Egyptian Chair Seat’ and a lumpy, 
Jate Roman representation of the god is arbitrarily labelled “The 
Etruscan Mercury’ (No. 6). 


While the principles and forms of classical ornament were 
carelessly misapplied, the more erudite works on the antique 
were undoubtedly known to the fashionable ‘furniture-printers’. 
Among the Bannister Hall original designs commissioned by 
Richard Ovey is one which, on close inspection, was found to 


be an actual plate removed from d’Hancarville’s Collection of 


Etruscan, Greek and Roman Antiquities from the Cabinet of the 
Honourable Wm Hamilton (Naples, 1766-7). On the back of 
the plate is inscribed “The Square Etruscan Chair Seat Oct. 6th 
1804’ (No. 8) and although no corresponding textile has been 
found it is not difficult to imagine the simple outlines of the 
design translated into a wood-block printed chintz. A similar 
instance of the use of d’Hancarville’s plates occurs in the wall- 
paper panels at Clongowes Wood College, Kildare, illustrated 
by Mrs. Ada Leask (History of Dublin Wall-paper Industry, Journal 
of Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, Vol. LX XVII, Part II. 
Dec., 1947) in which eight plates from d’Hancarville appear to 
have been pasted on the wall. 

It is difficult to account for the emergence of these classical 
designs precisely in the year 1804, as the possible sources of 
inspiration, such as Pergolesi’s arabesques, are in most cases con- 
siderably earlier. It is true that Kirk’s cheap, smaller edition of 
d’Hancarville’s Outlines from the figures and compositions upon the 
Greek, Roman, and Etruscan Vases of the late Sir W. Hamilton was 
published in 1804, yet this alone can hardly have been of enough 
significance to have given rise to the fashion. The emergence of 
the ‘Egyptian’ style, however, is much easier to explain. 


Although the art of Ancient Egypt was reasonably well-known 
through the works of Count Caylus and others, it was not until 
after Nelson’s victory of the Nile in 1798 that Egyptian motifs 
became common in English decorative art. The popular enthu- 
siasm for things Egyptian engendered by the victory quickly found 
expression on the part of the manufacturers and led to a style 
which remained in favour for a number of years. Notable were 
the Wedgwood ‘rosso antico’ and black basaltes wares decorated 
with symbols of sphinx, crocodile and lotus, which were pro- 
duced for the popular taste between the years 1799 and 1806. 
During the same period a very large number of volumes on 
Egypt were published in London, not only on the military and 
naval campaigns but also on the art and antiquities of the country. 
The most significant were undoubtedly the various English 
translations of Dominique-Vivant Denon’s Voyage dans la 
Basse et Haute Egypte (1802). Several English translations of 
his work, including one by Blagdon, one by Aiken and one by 
Kendal, appeared in 1802. But these were all quarto or octavo 
editions, including only a selection of Denon’s original plates, all 
reduced in size. Of far greater importance was the fourth edition, 
published by Samuel Bagster in London, also in 1802, but with 
109 folio plates, re-engraved from Denon’s original drawings, 
with some additions by Peltier. The importance of this work as 
an inspiration to English designers is acknowledged by George 
Smith in his 1826 Cabinet-maker’s and Upholsterer’s Guide, although 
he appears to have mistaken the year of publication. In his intro- 
duction Smith writes: ‘In the year 1804 Monsieur Denon’s grand 
publication, detailing the antiquities of Egypt, became public. 
The novelty displayed throughout these fine specimens of art, 
calling to recollection so distant a portion of ancient history, 
gave rise and life to a taste for this description of embellishment’. 
In the year 1804, also, the younger Chippendale supplied 
‘Egyptian’ furniture to Stourhead, and by 180s the fashion was 
fully established. The spread of the Egyptian taste is well illus- 
trated by the oft-quoted Mr. Soho in Maria Edgeworth’s The 
Absentee (1809) who tells Lady Clonbury: “you can have the 
Egyptian hieroglyphic paper with the Ibis border to match. The 
only objection is one sees it everywhere—quite antediluvian— 
gone to the hotels even’. 

With the Egyptian taste so ubiquitous, it is not surprising to 
find it reflected in the wood-block chintzes, and, apart from a 
number of directly commemorative designs incorporating the 
word ‘Nile’ and the titles of other Nelson victories, there are 
many designs based more or less directly on Egyptian art. 


The two borders illustrated (Nos. 9 and 10) are typical of the 
whole group. Although they do not appear to be copied directly 
from Denon’s plates the general arrangement of the motifs is very 
close to a number of the temple friezes illustrated by him. An 
interesting design in the Bannister Hall pattern-books, unfortun- 
ately too torn to photograph successfully, has a hexagonal panel 
enclosing a large figure of a mummy with two triangular panels 
above containing seated gods. The ground is covered with an 
all-over pattern of hieroglyphics. Chair seats were also printed in 
the Egyptian style, among them a design entitled the ‘Egyptian 
Mummy Chair Seat’, with the head and shoulders of a mummy 
enclosed in an ornamental wreath. 

It is tantalising that only such small fragments of these classical 
fragments are extant. Whereas there are instances of the wall- 
papers and painted decoration of the period remaining in their 
original situation, no interior with curtains and upholstery in this 
style has survived. Not even a contemporary illustration or 
engraving has been traced, and the startling effect of the fabrics 
in use can therefore merely be imagined. 
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The Engravings of 
Albert Flocon 


BY W. J. STRACHAN 


GLANCE at the copper-engravings reproduced here will 

show Albert Flocon (born 1909) to be an artist of no less 
originality than Michel Ciry, Vicillard, his almost exact contem- 
porary, and Krol whose etchings and engravings for the ‘beau 
livre’ have been the subject of previous articles in this series. This 
creative attitude to their medium is a characteristic of Graphies— 
a group of peintres-graveurs within the comprehensive School of 
Paris—among whom we find Flocon himself and his close asso- 
ciates Friedlaender, Roger Chastel, Jacques Villon, Vieillard and 
Fautrier. The last four who, with Flocon, supplied original en- 
gravings to the collective work A la Gloire de la Main (1949) are 
avant-garde artists of considerable international reputation. Three 
of them are represented by paintings in the Musée National d’ Art 
Moderne and all have made independent contributions to the 
original French book. If Flocon’s approach has more affinity with 
Vieillard’s than with Krol’s, and is even more impregnated with 
that Cartesian spirit which in another domain has been called the 
‘impitoyable imagination des jardins 4 la frangaise’, he geometrizes 


: 
in a very different manner, and his preoccupation with experi- ; 
ments in perspective is wholly his own. He is an intellectual I. ‘Traité du Burin’. Edition Blaizot, 1952. Apple, 12 » 8.5 | 
artist whose wide reading on the technical side of his subject cm. (260 copies). | 
and whose interest in mathematics and philosophy have led him | 
to regard engraving as a field for aesthetic exploration. He has a FP SySS Sc Edition Eynard, 1950. Frontispiece, 18 « 12cm. | 
carried out research on modern theories of perspective which tid do 
have been the concern of many avant-garde painters whose work 


is dealt with from this angle in Pierre Francastel’s admirable book, 
Peinture et Société. Flocon’s own findings are to be published in a 


Nee ; 4. ‘Notes d’un Biologiste’. Edition Pharmiciens bibliophiles, 
book containing thirty copper-engravings, under the title Espace 


| 
3. ‘Paysages’. ‘Minerve-géante’, 1950, 18 ~ I2 cm. | 
1954. Frog ina bowl, 18 « 13 cm. / 

} 
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5 (a & b) 
5 (a) and (b 


6. ‘Chateaux en Espagne’. Edition Cercle Grolier, 1957. Castle by the sea, 29 


du Graveur. His enthusiasm for experimenting with problems of 
space link him across the centuries with Uccello and Mantegna 
for whose paintings he has, not surprisingly, a particular pre- 
dilection. His exploitation of an idiom that combines the tradi- 
tional or Renaissance system of perspective with modifications 
of his own result in forceful and imaginative designs of which 
one of the Chateaux en Espagne (Nos. § (a) and (b)) is typical. 
From the time when he left his French lycée for the Bauhaus 
in Germany and trained under Hans Albers, his apprenticeship 
was purposeful and systematic. He came under the influence of 
Kandinsky and Paul Klee and was initiated into the elements of 
painting. His career, however, was interrupted by the war when, 
like so many other patriots, he joined the Légion étrangere. During 
a period of time spent in a German concentration camp in 
Occupied France he contrived opportunities for working out 
problems of perspective—doubtless a form of psychological 
escapism—which ultimately became the suite of engravings 
entitled Perspectives and had a text specially composed for them 
by the distinguished poet, Paul Eluard; a not altogether unusual 
reversal of the normal practice in book-illustration. To look at 
these engravings is to have the sensation of wandering like a 
sleep-walker in a “brave new world’, allured by prospects of 
infinity, a world relieved only by the presence of other bold 
somnambulists or an occasional organic growth or rocky outcrop 
that disturbs its chess-board perfection. Flocon was already 
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‘Chateaux en Espagne’. Edition Cercle Grolier, 1957. The Castle-dwellers (first state). 
x 20cm. 


obtaining effects by a skilful use of several viewpoints combined 
in one design and an idiom based on, but not regulated by, 
principles of isometric projection. 

Flocon had held his first Paris one-man show of paintings at 
the Galerie Colette-Allendy in 1948. It was followed, one year 
later, by an exhibition of his drawings and engravings sponsored 
by Aimé Maeght, the confident publisher of Perspectives, issued 
about the same time. His work was already becoming known 
through individual and group exhibitions not only in Europe but 
as far afield as the United States and Tokio. And, by way of 
further encouragement, the Beaux-Arts purchased a number of 
his paintings between the years 1947 and 1952. By 1950, at a time 
when with Friedlaender, a remarkable and original exponent of 
aquatint engraving, he was co-director of the Afelier de l’Ermitage, 
an engraving workshop in Paris, he had made a second notable 
contribution to the ‘beau livre’ with Paysages, an original edition 
of two hundred copies published by Eynard. It consisted of a text 
written by the eminent scholar of the Sorbonne, Gaston Bachelard, 
on the theme of sixteen copper-engravings printed on a papier 
Rives of the tone, roughly speaking, of the present pages. The 
frontispiece (No. 2) illustrates the power of Flocon’s engraved 
lines in the forceful uprights and diagonals and the strong rhythms 
obtained by the subdivisions and contrasting tones in the design. 
Another subject, La Plaine fuyante, despite the tranquilising hori- 
zontals, is by no means devoid of movement. The eye caresses the 
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swelling contours of the female form that lies recumbent, like a 
range of hills, in its journey towards the skyline. Flocon, like 
Henry Moore, is fascinated by anthropomorphic echoes in nature. 
Only with him the human forms merge quite literally into the 
landscape, or—especially in his tragic subjects—sink dying, half- 
buried in the sand, a raised arm or a clenched fist signalling a last, 
desperate ‘no surrender’. In the right-hand page of a double- 
spread (No. 3) a modern Minerva, symbolising the cradle of man- 
kind, bestrides the ‘petty men’ who pass beneath her. It is a monu- 
mental and impressive design. An Arbre-femme is also expressed in 
the same idiom and if a background figure evokes Moore again, 
a Laocoon-like struggle depicted in the foreground has a dynam- 
ism which is typical of Flocon. Is the human figure endeavouring 
vainly to escape from the tree that reclaims her? Calm or dis- 
turbing, all the ‘paysages’ are concerned with this anthropo- 
morphic oneirism; in one it is a head of flowing hair that crowns 
a hill like a forest, in another a gigantic femur dances its way to 
dusty death. 

It is not surprising that Flocon, already joint author with two 
other members of Graphies, Yersin and Friedlaender, of various 
manifestos for exhibitions, should by this time have wished to 
publish the results of his explorations in the medium of engraving 
ina book of his own. The publication of this Traité du Burin in the 
original, limited edition, was undertaken by M. Blaizot, a great 
bibliophile and an authority on the ‘beau livre’. This beautifully 
produced book is unique in that it not only combines precept 
with example but because the artist’s prose message has all the 
eloquence of the illustrations. Although an ordinary edition of 
the work has subsequently been published (Cailler, Geneva, 1954), 
a full appreciation of the engravings can be gained only by 
studying the original edition of 1952 which consisted of 260 
copies printed from the copper plates. It contains twenty-three 
fascinating engravings, some of the eight full-page plates having 
several separate illustrations to the page (No. 1). Seven decorative 
initial letters of great distinction are engraved in two colours, 
black and red, set off by a skilful use of the Montval paper on 
which the book is printed. A cover device is printed, uninked, from 
a gouged plate and one full-page design inside combines this 
process with a surround of an inked engraving—attractive effects 
which could not be reproduced in the ordinary edition. 

Flocon reminds us in the text of the close alliance of imagina- 
tion to manual experience, which is inevitably becoming rarer in 
this button-pressing age. The artist, especially the engraver and 
sculptor can still share it, but the craftsman—as opposed to the 
precision-engineer—whose task is not dictated to the last milli- 
metre is becoming scarce and automation will cause us to have to 
look even further for him. Flocon allows us vicariously to enjoy 
this experience or at any rate to understand the potentialities of 
the medium he exploits to such effect. His treatise is by no means 
a mere demonstration of techniques, though these are thoroughly 
examined. One might compare it rather to those books of music 
studies written by great composers from Haydn to William 
Walton in which even exercises have an inimitable originality 
and charm. So the apple (No. 1) does more than show the relation 
of sphere to dodecahedron, and one can imagine Cézanne nodding 
approval of this apple clasped in a hand and murmuring ‘voyez 
comme elle tourrrrne!’ Similarly a set of variations—four of a 
total sixteen—on the female form are more than demonstrations 
of technique (perspective in a curved plane etc.), they become 
pictures in their own right. There almost seems a mystique of 
engraving as it is expounded by this fervent arch-priest who 
never allows us to lose sight either of the virtues or limitations of 
a craft that in one form or another goes back to prehistory. So he 
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reminds us how the burin is a cutting tool which must be per- 
fectly sharpened, preferably on Arkansas stone, that stone of 
which a city has been built. Happy accidents are not to be ex- 
pected in a process which involves the thrusting of a tool that 
carries on its tiny facets a weight equivalent to several tons per 
square centimetre into a metal surface. The burin must be handled 
with the precision and purposefulness of a surgeon’s knife. That 
is the craftsman’s angle. Now hear Flocon, the artist, expatiate on 
another aspect of the subject: ‘the properties of a geometrical 
circle are the same for all circles while those of an engraved circle 
are essentially variable—a ball, a point, a sun, (No. 3) a letter, an 
infinity. . . . These points, lines, unequal surfaces move, attract 
cach other, advance, retreat, release a system of complex relations 
between creator and creation and spectator.’ The formal, rhythmic 
qualites so strong in Flocon’s work are well illustrated in a full- 
page engraving in his Chateaux en Espagne. It consists of two in- 
dependent pictures which bisect the page horizontally. The upper 
part shows him as an intransigent perspectivist in a design of 
immense virtuosity, the lower (No. 5 (a) and (b)) in which the 
eye travels from the recumbent figures to the grazing horse strikes 
a more poetic note. 

That he can combine decoration with wit is amply demon- 
strated by the engravings he did for Jean Rostand’s Notes d'un 
Biologiste (1954) commissioned by the Pharmaciens bibliophiles. 
The author is an eminent philosopher and moralist, and the text 
consists of obiter dicta and brief essays. Flocon—possibly at his 
clients’ request—uses a more realistic idiom for this book and the 
design shown here (No. 4), with its simplicity and skilful dis- 
position of white space (for Flocon mostly dispenses with the 
toned ground) is characteristic of this vein. The artist’s ceaseless 
practice of drawing from life stands him in good stead, not only 
in this analytical type of drawing but also in his imaginative com- 
positions. Some of the best of these are to be published this spring 
in Chateaux en Espagne (Cercle Grolier), a series of variations on a 
theme with a text provided by Gaston Bachelard. The example 
reproduced here (No. 6) (from an essai d’artiste), less extravagant 
than some, aftords an interesting Comparison in its treatment of 
textures with one of Vieillard’s Ecclésiaste engravings reproduced 
in the April, 1957 issue of The Connoisseur. The drapery is more 
than a border framing the design it is per se a rich pattern with 
contrasting curves and straight lines, soft and hard edges. Flocon 
can combine the fantasy of a Meryon with the structure of a 
Piranesi—both of whom he admires—as can be seen for instance 
in one engraving in which the chateau takes the form of a 
‘cathédrale engloutie’, surging up from the ocean bed half con- 
tained in a gigantic bottle, one side of which is illuminated by an 
unearthly light. In another, Lilliputian figures are carrying planks 
for building in a strange, rocky landscape in which the familiar 
chess-board motif recurs. It will not have passed unnoticed that in 
Flocon’s no less than in Vieillard’s and Krol’s engravings the 
human scale is often significantly diminished in relation to the 
cosmic landscape, or events, in which they seem imprisoned. 
Flocon would appear to be as preoccupied with the questions 
‘Que sommes-nous, Od allons-nous’ as the author (Louis de 
Broglie) of a booklet of that title which the artist has illustrated 
with wood-engravings and produced at the famous Ecole 
Estienne, where since 1952 he has been professor of drawing and 
the history of the book. In his work there and in his original 
engravings he is making a great contribution to the ‘beau livre’. 
It is dangerous to over-simplify, but one can say with some truth 
that if Vieillard demonstrates pure imagination and Krol the 


basic human emotions, Flocon’s reputation will rest above all on 
his power and invention. 
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1. Engraved view of Lawers House, Perthshire, built for the Hon. Sir James Campbell by William: Adam c.1738, refaced by Richard Crichton 
about 1784. The room which forms the subject of this article was moved from Lawers to Tomperran House early this century and its fittings are 


now in the possession of Messrs. Jeremy of London. 


Italian Parlour 


T is often forgotten that Robert Adam was the son of a famous 

father, William Adam of Maryburgh (1688-1748), the leading 
architect of his day in Scotland and an important though now 
neglected figure in the history of British architecture. The 
splendid room here illustrated (and on pages x and xi) is an excel- 
lent example of his mature style in which the fashionable neo- 
Palladianism of his English contemporaries was invigorated by a 
robust and manly swagger reminiscent, at times, of Vanbrugh. 
The door-case (No. 4) and, even more clearly, the chimneypiece 
(pp. x and xi) derive very clearly from Inigo Jones. and William 
Kent. Indeed they might well be mistaken for the work of the 
latter. The quality of their design and execution is exceptionally 
high—too accomplished, one might suppose, for any but a 
London cabinet-maker. Nevertheless, there can be little doubt 
that they were made in Scotland; for we know that William 
Adam employed Edinburgh craftsmen to carry out the redecora- 
tion of the Duke of Hamilton’s apartments in Holyroodhouse in 
the 1740’s, only a few years after this room was made. 

Lawers House in Perthshire (No. 1), of which this room formed 
part, was built by William Adam in 1738 for Lt.-General the 


Hon. Sir James Campbell of Lawers, K.B. Like most of William 
Adams clients and friends, Sir James Campbell was a notable 
member of the more Anglophile Scottish nobility. He distin- 
guished himself at Malplaquet and Dettingen and was mortally 
wounded at Fontenoy in 1745. Lawers House belongs to William 
Adam’s late period when he had abandoned the somewhat 
cumbrous Dutch baroque manner of his early years and was 
beginning to develop the crisper and more elegant Italianate 
style of his maturity—the style which was later to be taken over 
by his sons and developed by them until it culminated in the 
exquisite refinements devised by Robert Adam for his English 
patrons. William Adam never worked outside Scotland, so far as 
is known, but he was far from being narrowly provincial. 
He knew London and Paris and probably Amsterdam. His 
career began under the aegis of Sir William Bruce, who intro- 
duced classical architecture into Scotland, and he was soon taken 
up by two influential patrons, Sir John Clerk (a well-known 
antiquary and virtuoso) and Lord Hopetoun whose taste in the arts 
had been encouraged by his cultivated uncle, the Marquess of 
Annandale. It was for Lord Hopetoun that Adam built his largest 
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2 and 3. Two gold and bronze-green grisaille panels flanking the chimneypiece were thought to have 
been of Italian workmanship but are here attributed to Robert Norrie, a member of a long line of 
Edinburgh painters, who executed similar work at Holyroodhouse and Hopetoun House. 


4. This stately door-case is characteristic of William Adam’s style in the late 1730’s. It may have been 
executed by Broddie, a cabinet-maker of Edinburgh, who was employed by the architect on other 


occasions. 
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DIMENSIONS 


Door 


Overall height of this door-case with 
cornice: 9 ft. 11 in., width 5 ft. 1 in. 


Chimneypiece 
Overall height with overmantel 
(Gee joys Se eiarel sal) ie GR Giike 
width, 6 ft. 6 in. 


Panels 

The pair illustrated on pages x and xi: 
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and most imposing country-house, Hopetoun, and it may be 
worth recording here that Sir John Clerk had a high opinion of 
Lawers House, describing it in 1749 as ‘very fine’ and ‘very well 
finished’. 

The most notable of William Adams earlier houses are 
Arniston, the Drum and the monumental Duff House in Banff- 
shire. There the ghosts of Palladio and Vanbrugh seem to jostle 
one another, not always unhappily and sometimes with surprising 
and felicitous results. By the 1730's, however, William Adam had 
curbed the excesses of his early and somewhat over-eclectic style 
and in his later works, such as Dun House, Yester, Tindwell and 
Lawers, displayed considerable accomplishment in his own, very 
personal, interpretation of neo-Palladianism. 

As has already been mentioned, William Adam was commis- 
sioned by the Duke of Hamilton to redecorate his apartments in 
Holyroodhouse in 1740 and records of this work have fortun- 
ately survived. At Holyrood we find him in charge of an entire 
scheme of interior decoration—fittings, hangings, carpets, 
furniture and paintings—and_ thus adopting a new means of 
artistic expression which William Kent had been the first to 
exploit in England and which was to be brought to its ultimate 
perfection by Robert Adam. It is not known whether William 
Adam designed the furniture he supplied to clients, such as the 


5. ‘Loch Katrine’ by Alexander Naysmith, painted towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. A view of the same subject was executed by Alexander 
Naysmith’s son, Patrick, and was exhibited at the Royal Academy when 
he first went to London in 1812. Canvas, 463 = 66 in. (see pp. x and xi). 


Duke of Hamilton, but it was certainly made under his super- 
vision by an Edinburgh cabinet-maker, called Broddie, who may 
very well have been responsible for the elaborate and finely 
carved door-cases and chimneypieces at Lawers House. 

The painter employed by William Adam at Holyroodhouse 
was Robert Norrie (d. 1766), and four paintings signed by him 
still survive in situ and in their original frames, which are decor- 
ated with trompe locil reliefs in a style very close to that of the 
decorative panels at Lawers (q.v.). The Norrie family of painters, 
of whom Robert was of the second generation, were house- 
painters as well as ‘artists’ and were never above exccuting 
trompe Veil scrolls and other decorative devices for their clients. 
The charming and idyllic landscape in the overmantel (No. 5) 1s 
not, however, by Norrie though it may well replace a similar 
panel by his hand. This elegantly Italianate view of Loch Katrine 
is by Alexander Naysmith (1758-1840). It formed a companion 
piece to a view of the Tiber and was presumably executed shortly 
after his return from Italy in 1784. 
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When Elizabeth reigned 


H Ecurrent exhibition at the Gemeentemuseum, The Hague, 
which Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II visited on her recent 
visit to Holland, has been described as ambitious. It is more than 
this: it is outstanding. Whilst a number of the more important 
exhibits are fairly well known in Britain, they have never before 
been shown together. That is why ‘The Age of Shakespeare— 
When Elizabeth Reigned’, with 573 items tered by Mr. L. Can 
Wijsenbeek in the exhibition catalogue, has made such an impact 
on those who have so far visited it. It will remain open until 
March 30th. The pieces selected from this display which are here 
illustrated give some notion of the themes of the Tudor Age in 
England as expressed at The Hague and the diversity of its scope. 
A further detailed catalogue concerned primarily with the silver 
is also a feature of the exhibition. As such it is a useful and 
important work of reference. 

Exhibitions staged on the Continent invariably triumph over 
most exhibitions arranged in England because of the remarkable 
degree of preliminary thought and final showmanship which is 
put into them. In this important respect each room in the 
Gemeentemuseum Exhibition has its own coherence. Everything 
is arranged with imagination. This makes doubly enjoyable the 
inirable display Be iiniarates by Hilliard and Oliver, especially 
those little-known examples from Dutch collections; the rich 
array of plate, silver and silver-gilt; jewellery and needlework; 
books, manuscripts and maps; furniture and tapestries. It is a 
felicitous exercise to sum up the raison d’étre of this Dutch 
exhibition. It captures the turbulent and creative genius of Tudor 
culture. It indicates how and in what manner this grew and 
flourished amidst conditions of political and social instability. 
It demonstrates, as in our own age, that the very uncertainty of 
the Tudor Age gave a stimulus and urgency to the enquiring 
mind: so that ecclesiastic and craftsman, statesman and poet 
exercised their skills in the buoyant atmosphere of fundamental 
change (see The Connoisseur Period Guides, Vol. 1, Tudor). 
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I. Pen and ink wash drawing, 297 x 208 cm., of Queen Elizabeth I (Cat. No. 36). By Isaac Oliver (1556/7-1617), circa 1588. In the 
collection of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II, Royal Library, Windsor Castle. 2. Miniature, by Isaac Oliver, of Edward Herbert, 
1st Lord Herbert of Cherbury (1583-1648), on parchment 19 x 23 (No. 58). Lent by the Earl of Powis. 3. Salver, from the 
Howard Ewer, in silver-gilt, London, 1617. Lent by Norwich Corporation (No. 220). 4. Needlework panel, ‘The Fowler’, 

in petit point of late sixteenth-century date. From Hardwick Hall (No. 294). 5. One of a pair of wine cups, London, 1632, 
maker’s mark CB in monogram with a shield, 15.4. Lent by the Armourers’ and Brasiers’ Company (No. 224). 6. One of a pair 
of wine cups, inscribed ‘The Gift of Gawen Helme, Brasyer, London’, 1640, maker’s mark IB. Lent by the Armourers’ and 
Brasiers’ Company, London (No. 225). 7. Ewer, London, 1567. Given by John Parkhurst, Bishop of Norwich, to the town of 
Guildford. Lent by Guildford Corporation (No. 223). 8. Gilt standing cup and cover. No date letter, but the piece was given 

in 1597, maker’s mark IM over a billet. Height, 37.5. Lent by the Governors of Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital, Bristol (No. 204). 


LOS 


WHEN ELIZABETH REIGNED 


9. Gold enamelled and cameo pendant jewel carrying a portrait of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Height, 9.3. Lent by Messrs. S. J. Phillips, London. (No. 228). 


10. Three-tier oak court cupboard, with heraldic griffin supporters. This important piece of 
Elizabethan furniture was shown at Gray’s Inn, London, on the occasion of the visit of 

Queen Elizabeth II to Gray’s Inn Hall, for the re-opening of this historic building after its 

wartime destruction, in December, 1956. It was used during the performance in the Hall of 

‘Gesta Grayorum’ (or ‘The History of the Prince of Purpoole’), a repetition of a ceremony 
originally performed in 1594 before Queen Elizabeth I. Lent by S. W. Wolsey, London. (No. 340). 
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‘Lhe Connoisseur’s Diar 


A Benin Mask for America: New Italian Art Catalogues: 


Liechtenstein Guido Reni: Byzantine Art 


N 1909 the late Professor C. G. Seligman 

bought from Captain John Sparks two twin 
mid-sixteenth-century Benin ivory masks. One 
he presented to the British Museum, where it is 
displayed in the King Edward Room, and the 
other he retained for his own collection. This 
latter example, an illustration of which appears 
on the next page, has now been sold by his 
widow, Mrs. Brenda Seligman, and has been 
acquired by the Rockefeller Foundation for 
£20,000. With great generosity, Mrs. Seligman 
has since agreed to donate this sum to the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, London, to start an 
endowment fund. Professor Seligman was a 
former president of the institute. 

Before this outstanding piece—a pectoral 
example, the significance of which probably 
denotes divine kingship—was acquired by the 
Rockefeller Foundation, it was offered to the 
Nigerian Government, who it was thought 
might wish to add it to their Benin Collection. 
This option, however, was not taken up. 


The Museums of the Veneto 


NOW that the work of restoring the wonderful 
group of buildings on the island of S. Giorgio 
Maggiore at Venice has been brought to a 
triumphant conclusion (see The Connoisseur, 
November, 1955), the Istituto di Storia dell’ Arte of 
the Cini Foundation, which is housed in part of 
them, is beginning to play an important role in 


(Left) The Borsa Chalice. Gilt, c. 1250, height 53 in. Kunstindustrimuseum, Oslo. 
Castle, Cumberland. Plates 7 and 177 respectively from 


the world of art history. A library of photo- 
graphs, already larger than any other in Venice, 
is being systematically built up and will eventu- 
ally contain a photograph of every work of art 
in the Veneto and, it is hoped, of every Venetian 
painting and carving in the world. Recent 
additions include the entire photographic arc- 
hives of the late R. Van Marle and Professor 
Giuseppe Fiocco, the present director of the 
Institute. In Longhena’s stately library and the 
store rooms adjoining it a very valuable collec- 
tion of books, including many that are otherwise 
difficult to find in Italy, is being amassed. Yet the 
Fondazione Cini does not limit its activities to the 
collection of photographs and books, for it has 
published several volumes which make impor- 
tant contributions to the history of art in Europe 
and has now initiated a series of catalogues in- 
tended to cover all the museums of the Veneto. 
Scholarly and exhaustive catalogues of the Museo 
Civico at Padua and the Gipsoteca Canoviana at 
Possagno have recently been published, and two 
more, devoted to the Accademia dei Concordi 
at Rovigo and the earlier paintings in the 
Museo Correr at Venice, are promised shortly. 


Cautious Attributions 


Dr. Lucio Grossato’s catalogue of the museum 
at Padua, my colleague Hugh Honour tells me, 
includes a full description, bibliography and 
photograph of every painting, sculpture and 


tapestry on show (a further volume is to be 
devoted to works in the store rooms). The text 
is brief and to the point; the attributions are 
cautious. Among the earlier paintings in this 
interesting collection there is a fine cross, some- 
times attributed to Giotto, and a series of angels 
by Guariento di Padova; Renaissance pictures 
include works attributed to Giovanni Bellini, 
Marco Basaiti, Romanino, Andrea Previtali, 
Titian, Tintoretto and Paolo Veronese. Repre- 
senting the still unexplored regions of the 
Venetian seicento are pictures by Pietro Liberi, 
Carlo Loth, Francesco Maffei and the portrait of 
a swashbuckling Captain of halberdiers ascribed 
to Sebastiano Mazzoni. The museum at Padua is, 
however, most notable for its eighteenth-century 
Venetian paintings which comprise such famous 
works as Piazzetta’s Supper at Emaus and Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds, G. B. Tiepolo’s San Paolino 
and Pietro Longhi’s Geography Lesson, besides 
excellent examples of many minor masters in- 
cluding Antonio Diziani, Marco Ricci, Giuseppe 
Zais and Francesco Zugno. Among the sculpture 
in the museum are two busts of the Madonna by 
Riccio, some fragments of an Entombment by 
Guido Mazzoni, a fine bust by Alessandro 
Vittoria and Canova’s swaggering statue of 
Alvise Valaresso dressed—or rather, undressed — 
as Aesculapius. 

Whereas the catalogue of the Museum at 
Padua presents a cross section of Venetian art, 


(Right) Censer. Maker’s mark TK, hallmark for 1742. At Corby 
‘English Church Plate: 597-1830’, by C. C. Oman. This book is reviewed on page 109. 
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A mid-sixteenth-century Benin mask, recently 
sold to an American buyer by Mrs. Brenda 
Seligman of London for £20,000 (dollars 56,000). 


that of the Gipsoteca at Possagno is devoted 
solely to the work of one man, Canova, who 
though he never quite escaped from his Venetian 
background, spent most of his life working in 
Rome. This volume is, indeed, more than a 
museum catalogue since it lists models for and 
casts of works in marble which are now dis- 
tributed throughout Europe and the United 
States, and is certainly the most valuable addition 
made to Canova studies for many years. The 
catalogue, admirably complied by Dr. Elena 
Bassi, contains full descriptions and reproductions 
of every work in the museum—including 
Canova’s own paintings and the portrait Law- 
rence painted of him at Rome in 1818—and an 
illustrated description of the Doric Pantheon at 
Possagno. All students of Venetian art and visit- 
ors to the Veneto will accord a warm welcome to 
these two catalogues, which set an exemplary 
pattern for the whole series. 


Altarpiece: Guido Reni 


THE London National Gallery has purchased 
from the Prince of Liechtenstein, through 
Messrs. Thomas Agnew & Sons, Guido Reni’s 
great altarpiece The Adoration of the Shepherds by 
Night. Since it arrived at the gallery from 
Vaduz some months ago, the enormous canvas, 
over 15 feet by Io feet in size, has had to be lined 
and the painting cleaned and restored. It has now 
found a temporary hanging place in the North 
Vestibule. 

In the seventeenth century the great picture 
served as altarpiece in the chapel of the Liechten- 
stein castle at Feldsberg, and it is very likely that 
it was actually commissioned from the artist 
with this end in view by the art-loving Prince 
Karl Eusebius, who built the castle. At the 
beginning of the eighteenth century it was 
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removed to the Liechtenstein Stadtpalais in 
Vienna, whence it was transferred in the early 
nineteenth century, together with the rest of the 
collection, to the Gartenpalais. Many visitors to 
Vienna must have seen it there before the last 
war. During the war it was taken to the castle at 
Vaduz in the Principality of Liechtenstein. 

The altarpiece dates from just before Reni’s 
death in 1642, and the exceptionally large pay- 
ment of 1000 doubloons which was agreed for it 
is testimony to Guido’s international fame at the 
time. Indeed, for a generation he had held a 
position in Europe second only to Rubens. 

It thus represents the final phase of Guido’s 
career—characterised by broad, free and impres- 
sionistic handling, much in advance of its time, 
and by a silvery tonality—which has begun to 
be appreciated again since a number of newly- 
cleaned late canvases were brought together at 
the Reni exhibition at Bologna four years ago. 


The exhibition, which has led to a revaluation of 


Reni, made it clear that the influence of bis late 
work on eighteenth-century painting must have 
been considerable, particularly in France. 

Italian baroque painting on the grand scale has 
until now been unrepresented in the National 
Gallery, and this gap was one of the most con- 
spicuous in the collection. Large fresco com- 
positions can never be secured, and canvases on a 
similar scale and with a similar breadth of hand- 
ling and effect are almost equally unobtainable, 
the only examples outside the churches and 
galleries of Italy being those which entered the 
French museums as a result of Napoleon’s 
conquests. The National Gallery has therefore 
seized what may well have been the last chance 
to obtain an outstanding work of this character. 


A Celebrated Teniers 


WHAT is certainly one of the most important 
and distinguished works by David Teniers the 
Younger has recently come to America to the 
Virginia Museum of Fine Arts at Richmond, 
Virginia, through Newhouse Galleries, New 
York. This is the famous Village Holiday or 
Dance of the Peasants (on canvas, size 21} x 363 
inches), formerly in the Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Vienna, and reproduced on our front 
cover. Dance of the Peasants is one of those rare 
paintings the history of which can be traced to 
its inception—and its pedigree reads like the 
very history of Austrian national collecting. 

This splendid work was painted by Teniers for 
the Archduke Leopold Wilhelm when Teniers 
was the official or court painter to the Archduke 
Leopold Wilhelm in Brussels (Eduard R. V. 
Engerth’s Catalogue of _ the Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Vienna V. Il, p. 483, Nr. 1299). In 1651 
it was sent from Brussels by the Archduke 
Leopold Wilhelm to the Vienna Court and 
became part of the paintings which belonged to 
and hung at the Emperor’s Court in Vienna. 
In 1718 in the famous Prague Inventory this 
painting appears as No. 9. It was shown in the 
Vienna Gallery for the first time at the Belvedere 
Palace, having been transferred there by Em- 
peror Joseph II, who transferred the Viennese 
Collection there. It was under Emperor Franz II 
that the Teniers was transferred with the 


Belvedere Palace Collection to the Kunst- 
historisches Museum. 

This celebrated painting is either recorded, 
described or reproduced in all the important 
works on David Teniers. It is probably Waagen, 
however, who gives the best description of it; 
for he speaks above all of the peasants so full of 
life in their dance of gaiety. Waagen also speaks 
of the strength and harmony of colour which 
adds to the sheer delight of this masterpiece. 
Here indeed is Teniers at his very best. 


Byzantine Art: Edinburgh Festival 


MORE details are now available of the many 
rare works of art which will be on view at the 
exhibition of Byzantine art, which is being 
arranged by Professor D. Talbot Rice, to be held 
in the Royal Scottish Museum during the 1958 
Edinburgh International Festival. 

From the Hermitage Museum in Leningrad 
and from Nicosia in Cyprus will come valuable 
pieces of silver plate. Russia is also sending some 
fine ivories and a number of painted panels dating 
from the thirteenth century and later. These are 
the finest examples of early panels which have 
been preserved. Turkey has agreed to send silver, 
jewellery and other notable objects. 

Loans from Western Europe include ivories of 
early date, especially Consular diptychs, as well 
as ones of the tenth, eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, the so-called ‘Second Golden Age’ of 
Byzantine Art. Notable church treasures, from 
St. Mark’s, Venice, Nonantola, Capua and 
elsewhere in Italy; textiles from Belgium, 
Holland and France, and ivories from Berlin, 
Florence, Milan and numerous museums in 
Germany, Italy and elsewhere, will form the 
bulk of the exhibition. Many of the finer 
Byzantine objects from the British Museum, 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, and other 
museums in England are also being made 
available. There will also be a representative 
collection of Byzantine coins. 

The primary object is to give a picture of the 
Art of Constantinople between the foundation 
of the city as the capital of the Christian world 
in 330 and its conquest by the Turks in 1453. A 
few objects of early date from other places will 
however be included in order to bring out the 
essential characteristics of the style of Constan- 
tinople. A number of paintings and icons of a 
late date will also be shown in order to illustrate 
the legacy of Byzantium after the Turkish 
invasions. 

The Exhibition will open at the Royal Scot- 
tish Museum on Saturday 22nd August and 
after three weeks will be transferred to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London. It will 
open there on 30th September, and will close on 
oth November. The exhibition will be dealt with 
in the September number of The Connoisseur. 


Diary Dates 


Antique Dealers’ Fair, 1958: The cighteenth 
A.D.F. and Exhibition will be held at Grosvenor 
House, London, from June 11th to June 26th. 
Northern Antique Dealers’ Fair, 1958: The 
Earl of Halifax will open the eighth N.A.D.F. at 
the Royal Hall, Harrogate, on September 4th. 


Books Reviewed 


A Landmark in Silver Literature 


ENGLISH CHURCH PLATE, 597—1830: 
By Charles Oman. (326 + 30 pp. 200 plates. 
Oxford University Press, £6 6s. net). 


HIS long-awaited work, embarked upon 

by the author in 1945 and now published 
with the aid of the Pilgrim Trust, is surprisingly 
enough the first definitive complete volume on 
its subject; surprising, indeed, since church plate 
has been studied in the field since the early 1880’s. 
Even today however, there are a number of 
counties for which no published or even manu- 
script material exists, and Mr. Oman has some 
suggestions to offer for the filling of the gaps in 
his concluding remarks. How essential it is for an 
informed knowledge of England’s heritage of 
church plate to be disseminated among clergy 
and responsible laity alike, was brought home to 
the present writer at the time of the Exhibition 
of Secular Plate in English Churches organised 
by the Historic Churches Trust in 1955. On 
that occasion several incumbents denied know- 
ledge of the possession of pieces asked for, al- 
though these were long ago published and illus- 
trated in the appropriate work for their county 
or diocese. It is however, to be feared that the 
cost of this fine volume will prevent it finding 
its way on to many clerical bookshelves. Let us 
hope at least, that all cathedral and diocesan 
officials make sure that copies are in appropriate 
libraries and constantly referred to. Mr. Oman’s 
suggestion for diocesan museums to stimulate 
interest in the subject is an excellent one and it is 
gratifying to hear rumours of at least one step in 
this direction already being planned. Much can 
also be done by exhibitions in cathedral towns, 
or, asin the past, at Church Congresses; and with 
the modern taste for exhibition-going no 
promoter need fear failure or lack of support. 

The book under review falls into three main 
sections: Mediaeval; Post-Reformation; and, 
although the smallest perhaps the most interest- 
ing and certainly almost unknown section, 
Recusant plate. The author’s aims have been to 
describe the part which church plate has played 
in the national life and in the course of this he has 
brought forward a number of novel and illumin- 
ating suggestions and theories based on logical 
examination of facts and statistics which have 
hitherto not been analysed. 

One of the most interesting of these discoveries 
was born of a comparison of the existing diocesan 
instructions for the provision of a “decent Com- 
munion cup’ at Archbishop Parker’s instigation, 
with the dates of the majority of Elizabethan 
cups in individual dioceses. From this it becomes 
clear that this was no haphazard evolution but a 
carefully planned campaign. It resulted among 
other matters in the establishment of a fully 
organised hall-marking system at Norwich in 
1564 in preparation for the flood of orders to the 
local goldsmiths which would follow when it 


came to the turn of that diocese to replace its 
chalices, as occurred in 1567. 

It is also good to find, for the first time, the 
importance of the early seventeenth century 
development of church plate fully discussed and 
illustrated, and to be able to study the influence 
of Lancelot Andrewes and donors such as Lady 
Dudley on design and decorative detail. In the 
mid-seventeenth century it is clear that the plate 
of private chapels was the most important factor 
in maintaining the main stream of communion 
plate sufficiently strongly to enable goldsmiths 
and donors alike at the Restoration to advance 
to new designs which remained constant to the 
English traditions, but which might otherwise 
have been impregnated with Continental 
fashions as was so much secular plate. This is not 
to deny of course, that some foreign influence 
crept in, although it seems almost entirely limited 
to altar candlesticks. Yet most lovers of English 
church plate must feel relieved that we were 
spared the excesses of Flemish and German 
baroque art in this field, fine and appropriate 
though it appears in its own home. 

In his pre-Reformation section, Mr. Oman has 
naturally, to rely for the most part on well- 
known material, since few discoveries have been 
made in this sphere for a long time. But it is 
gratifying to have illustrations of five chalices 
and patens from Sweden, Norway, Iceland and 
Spain and to find him supporting an English 
origin for the rare twelfth-century reliquary 
decorated with scenes of Becket’s martyrdom 
now in the Metropolitan Museum. He has read 
widely in original sources and presents a vivid 
and complete picture of the vanished glories of 
the past in cathedral and abbey, enlivened by 
pleasant touches of wit, as when he reflects on the 
worries of the abbot who borrowed funds for 
plate from the money-lenders, or, in the six- 
teenth century, revels in the description of 
Elizabeth’s Chapel for the christening of the 
Margrave of Baden’s daughter in 1565 as ‘sheer 
Hollywood’. He is quick to spot contemporary 
quips such as the ‘great heap of popish pelfe’ 
complained of by the provost of King’s College, 
Cambridge, or to recognise the ‘tiresome 
parishioner’ of St. Mary-le-Strand who had to be 
mentioned on all her gifts. 

Part IV, devoted to the Catholic Recusants, 
is anoteworthy contribution to a little recognised 
branch of England’s ecclesiastical plate, and Mr. 
Oman has been able to collect nearly fifty plates 
to illustrate this intriguing section. Here it is 
even more surprising than in the Reformed 
Church how little effect, except for censers and 
monstrances, for example, foreign influence 
exerted on the insularity of English goldsmiths, 
so that the English Catholics can claim a worthy 
contribution to the history of the subject as a 
whole. 

The volume is finely produced and lavishly 


illustrated, and carries important appendices. 
There is a slight irritation in text errors to plate 
numbers and the index is perhaps on the meagre 
side, But no doubt these defects will disappear if, 
as we may hope, a subsequent edition is called 
for.—A.G.G. 


MEISSNER PORZELLAN DES ACHT- 
ZEHNTEN JAHRHUNDERTS. (Verlag 
der Kunst Dresden 1956. 47 pp. 120 plates 
(obtainable through Collet’s Holdings, 44 
Museum Street, London, W.C.1.), £2 16s. 
6d. net). 


THIS beautifully produced book comes from 
the Eastern Zone of Germany (the German 
Democratic Republic), and as a picture book of 
fine porcelain it sets a standard which it would be 
hard to equal amongst publications on this sub- 
ject in western Europe since the war. The book 
is welcome not only on account of the one 
hundred and twenty superbly photographed and 
reproduced pieces of Meissen porcelain of the 
best period that it contains, but also on account 
of the evidence it provides of losses and survivals 
in the great Dresden porcelain collection. It has 
long been known that these collections suffered 
severely from theft and wanton destruction in 
the period immediately following the end of the 
war, but no evidence has been forthcoming as 
to what has survived. Now, at least, we know of 
120 pieces of prime importance surviving, most 
of them still intact. All the pieces illustrated are 
from the Dresden Porcelain Collection in the 
Zwinger Palace, with the exception of a signed 
Horoldt vase from the Meissen Stadt-Museum. 
The only piece showing signs of recent damage 
is the Kandler bird (Plate 68), the tail feathers of 
which appear to have been recently broken 
away. The signed Héroldt vase is also referred to 
as having needed restoration, while the most 
famous of all Héroldt pieces at Dresden, that 
signed ‘Johann Gregorius H6roldt inven: 
Meissen den 22 Janu. anno 1727,’ is definitely 
mentioned as a total loss. The actual extent of 
the Dresden losses will perhaps never be exactly 
known, for many of the stolen pieces were sold 
in Berlin after the war, whence they were 
distributed amongst collectors throughout the 
world, most of whom are probably ignorant of 
their provenance. A number appeared on the 
London art market after the war. 

The short text gives an unexceptionable 
account of the foundation and development of 
the factory up to 1750; the subsequent history is 
not covered, nor is it represented in the plates. 
The text is slightly out of date in that it refers to 
the Meissen decorator, Heinze, but makes no 
mention of B. G. Hauer, who was responsible 
for many of the finest Meissen landscapes 
formerly erroneously attributed to Heinze. The 
first published reference to Hauer was in the 
journal of the Freunde der Schweizer keramic 
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in 1949, 2 source which should surely be acces- 
sible to the joint authors since they quote a 1955 
issue of the same journal. They also fall into the 
error of describing the signed Héroldt vase in 
the Meissen Stadt-Museum as a new discovery, 
although, as Dr. Ducret pointed out in a recent 
paper on HGroldt, this piece was published by 
G. W. Schulz in the Mitteilungen of the Leipzig 
Kunstgewerbemuseum in 1922. This is, however 
essentially a picture book, and in this respect it 
cannot be praised too highly. There are no colour 
plates, but the reproductions, most of which are 
of actual size, succeed in conveying the subtle 
surface qualities of porcelain, especially in the 
case of the white life-size birds and animals by 
Kirchner and Kandler. The claim on the dust 
cover that never has porcelain been so effectively 
photographed is not indeed excessive.—J.F.H. 


A SURVEY OF PORTRAITS IN WELSH 
HOUSES. VOLUME I. NORTH 
WALES: By John Steegman. (Cardiff: 
The National Museum of Wales. £2 2s.). 


THIS survey of portraits in Welsh houses, of 
which the first volume is devoted to the six 
northern counties and includes no less than 94 
houses, is an undertaking of which the National 
Museum and the author have every reason to be 
proud. The volume now published (and the 
second covering the southern counties was nearly 
completed before Mr. Steegman’s departure to 
become Director of the Montreal Museum of 
Fine Arts) is much the most extensive regional 
survey of portraits in country houses so far made, 
and is the only enterprise of the kind to be under- 
taken by a museum. Circumstances favoured it, 
for a remarkably high proportion of the houses 
are happily still occupied by descendants of their 
original owners, and the portraits have not been 
dispersed. 

The survey is almost entirely concerned with 
one particular class, the landed gentry— 
preachers, poets and bards are but scantily 
represented—and it will prove invaluable to 
genealogists and social historians, affording a 
wealth of information about the descent of 
properties and family alliances. Moreover this 
one volume already affords a surprisingly 
comprehensive survey of the British School of 
Portrait Painting from the sixteenth century 
down to our own time. ‘There is not’, as Mr. 
Steegman observes, ‘one well-known name in 
the past history of that school that is not repre- 
sented,” The Welsh governing class, or at least 
its more prominent members, was from the 
unification of the country by the Tudors 
onwards largely anglicised, and when ordering 
their portraits they often patronised leading 
artists from beyond the border: just as the more 
wealthy in the eighteenth century imported 
London-made furniture. Thus, to cite a few 
instances and those widely distributed, there are 
3 Hogarths, 16 Reynolds, and 12 Gainsboroughs 
listed under those artists’ names (though not all 
are indubitable); while Michael Wright, Dahl, 
Kneller, Highmore, Hudson, Hoppner and 
many other lesser lights have numerous entries. 
These examples by celebrated painters are not of 
course all of major consequence, but Sir John 


Wynn of Bodfean and Glynllifon is certainly one 


of Gainsborough’s finest male portraits—a 
wonderful character-study and with a figure of 
an impressive solidity and substance exceptional 
for the master. Among these illustrations of 
portraits (nearly 200 are here reproduced) there 
are others which may rank high among the 
productions of their painters. But of the 2,280 
catalogued many are by anonymous native 
artists, who probably worked in the county 
town and visited the more remote country 
houses to paint their not very exacting patrons. 
Of little or no aesthetic account, such works are 
often of great genealogical interest. 

The collections in this survey are grouped 
under counties alphabetically, as are the houses 
within each county, a brief account of the 
descent of the property being given in each case, 
Miniature and drawings are catalogued separ- 
ately. The descriptions are adequate and should 
greatly assist identification if ownership should 
change and the portraits be removed. The 
identities assigned to sitters by tradition have 
been accepted when there is no conflicting evi- 
dence. There are, as is inevitable in a work on 
this scale, some debatable attributions: the 
entries under Powis Castle, for example, are 
not beyond criticism. 

Most diligent labours, to say nothing of 
innumerable journeys, have gone to the making 
of this invaluable publication, which when 
completed will constitute a unique contribution 
to the history of British portraiture and one 
which no institution beyond the border can hope 
to emulate since a similar opportunity does not 
exist. The National Museum is to be warmly 
congratulated for sponsoring it and Mr. Steeg- 
man for so ably carrying out the survey. The 
second volume, which may confidently be 
expected to maintain the same standard, will be 
eagerly awaited.—R.E. 


DIDEROT: SALONS, Vol. I., 1759, 1761, 
1763; texte établi et présenté par Jean Seznec 
et Jean Adhémar. (Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £6 6s. net.) 


ALTHOUGH the publisher asserts on the dust 
jacket that “Diderot’s Salons can be said to have 
inaugurated in France the genre of art criticism’, 
the claim is not strictly true and is indeed 
directly confuted by the editorial introduction 
to this admirable book. Art criticism of a sort was 
being published more or less continuously in 
France from the appearance of Felibien’s 
Entretiens in 1666 onwards. And if Felibien’s 
learned discourses are considered too remote in 
kind from Diderot’s journalistic criticism there 
were Lafont de Saint-Yenne, Baillet de St.- 
Julien, Mathon de la Cour and others (including 
Grimm himself for whose Correspondence Lit- 
teraire Diderot’s Salons were written) issuing 
comptes rendus of the biennial exhibitions of the 
Academie throughout the decade before the 
first of Diderot’s Salons was written. But there 
is no doubt that Diderot’s criticisms were far 
more brilliant and lively than those of any of 
his predecessors, and of far greater significance 
for the future. Indeed, it would hardly be 
exaggerating to describe them as the best 
journalistic art-criticism that has ever been 
written; for Diderot, with his universal curiosity, 


his passion for communicating knowledge and 
his mastery of an easy, conversational style, 
raised what has been described, with some justice, 
as a sotte occupation to a very high literary level. 

It is therefore curiously paradoxical that 
Diderot’s criticisms (unlike his far less interesting 
writings on aesthetics) were never printed 
during his lifetime. They were merely circulated 
in manuscript outside France amongst the dozen 
or so subscribers to Grimm’s Correspondence 
Litteraire. Still more strange is the fact that no 
really satisfactory edition based on a collation of 
the surviving manuscripts has ever been 
prepared, and, considering the esteem in which 
Diderot is held, that no edition other than a 
small anthology of selections is at present in 
print in France. This is a situation that MM. 
Seznec and Adhémar have set out to remedy 
with the support of the Oxford Press and the 
Warburg Institute. 

The establishment of an accurate text was 
important, since Grimm is known to have tam- 
pered with Diderot’s manuscripts—indeed, the 
author encouraged him to do so. In this part of 
their task the editors’ work has been con- 
siderably simplified by Professor Dieckmann’s 
important work on the manuscripts of the Fonds 
Vandeul published in 1951. But besides provid- 
ing a critical text the editors decided that the 
modern reader should have an inestimable 
advantage denied to Grimm’s subscribers; when- 
ever possible, the individual works of art which 
Diderot discusses are reproduced. An immense 
amount of research must have gone into tracing 
these. It is comparatively rarely that the editors 
have to admit themselves baffled; even then they 
have quite often been able to replace an untraced 
original by the reproduction of an analagous 
work by the same hand. Stragely enough, until 
this project was nearing completion, no illus- 
trated edition of Diderot’s Salons had ever been 
attempted, except in Moscow where an 
anthology of selected passages was issued in 
1936. When the four volumes of this edition are 
complete the plates alone will provide students 
with an invaluable corpus of illustrations of 
little-known works by French artists of the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. 

No pains have been spared to make this 
edition as complete and as useful as possible. 


-Each of Diderot’s critical essays is preceded by 


a complete reprint of the relevant Salon catalogue 
together with notes identifying as many of each 
artist’s exhibits as possible, whether or not 
Diderot writes about them. Each of these re- 
prints is accompanied by a short essay supplying 
interesting historical particulars about the 
organisation, the hanging, etc. of the exhibition 
and giving a most valuable summary of the more 
important contemporary printed criticisms as 
well as relevant comments from other sources— 
for example, from the letters of the Swedish 
artist, P. G. Floding, to his patron Tessin. 
‘Seznec and Adhémar’, as this edition will 
inevitably be referred to in future, is a work 
which every library in any way concerned with 
the arts and every student of eighteenth-century 
French art must acquire. At a time when many 
publishers are taking advantage of the present 
widespread taste for books on art to pour out 


numerous ephemeral and often vapid picture 
books, the Oxford Press is greatly to be con- 
gratulated on its enterprise in embarking on this 
_ really important contribution to art historical 
studies. It is beautifully printed (in French), and, 
having regard to present-day prices, the high 
quality of the scholarship, and its size (it includes 
no less than 117 illustrations), the price is cer- 
tainly a very reasonable one.—F.J.B. W. 


ITALIAN PICTURES OF THE RE- 
NAISSANCE: A List of the Principal 
Artists and their Works with an Index of 
Places, The Venetian School; By Bernard 
Berenson. 2 volumes. (London: The Phaidon 
Press. 95s. net.). 


THE publication of the first two volumes of a 
new, greatly enlarged, thoroughly revised and 
lavishly illustrated edition of the Berenson Lists 
is an outstanding artistic event. For years, for 
generations almost, tourists and students alike 


_ have found this invaluable compendium an 


- essential part of their travelling equipment: in 
fact, there can be few alive today who remember 
what it was like to study Italian Renaissance 
paintings without the help of Mr. Berenson. The 
new edition, printed in handsome quartos, is, 
- however, designed for the desk of the scholar or 
the table of the dilettante, rather than the pocket 
of the traveller. Until such time as the lists are 
reprinted in smaller format and without illustra- 
tions, visitors to churches and galleries will have 
to content themselves with the convenient 
(though out-dated) 1932 edition. 

Mr. Berenson’s first book, The Venetian 
Painters of the Renaissance, was originally pub- 
lished in 1894, when it contained lists of paint- 
ings by such artists as Tiepolo, Guardi and 
Pietro Longhi, as well as the renaissance painters. 
But when the lists of works by the earlier masters 
grew longer, those of the later painters were 
omitted. The present volumes therefore cover 
Venetian painting from Paolo Veneziano in the 
early fourteenth century to Leandro Bassano 
who died in 1622 and also include accounts of 
certain minor painters who have not previously 
figured in the lists. For the first time they have 
been supplemented by illustrations: no fewer 
than 1,334, none of which was reproduced 
amongst the 400 in the Phaidon Press edition of 
Mr. Berenson’s The Painters of the Italian 
Renaissance (1952), which forms the introduction 
to the whole work. The value of so lavish an 
allowance of plates can hardly be exaggerated 
and is considerably enhanced by the fact that 
many are of pictures the present whereabouts of 
which is unknown. At the risk of appearing 
ungrateful the present reviewer must, however, 
suggest that this unequalled collection of repro- 
ductions might have been made still more 
valuable if measurements had, whenever possible, 
been given beneath each plate. At the present 
moment large and small works are reproduced 
side by side without any indication that they 
differ in size. (The tiny painting of St. John the 
Baptist on plate 203 is very much smaller 
than the two panels which flank it; Palma 
Vecchio’s miniature Venus and Mars measuring 
only 20 x 16 cms., on plate 912 is given double 


the space of a Sacra Conversazione, measuring 
71 by 108 cms., on the opposite page.) 

The lists themselves, as Mr. Berenson has 
repeatedly stressed, are intended ‘to put students 
on the way to more and more acceptable attri- 
butions’. Specialist scholars of individual aspects 
of Venetian painting will, no doubt, query dates 
and attributions in their own fields, though none 
can afford to treat Mr. Berenson’s suggestions 
without respect. To reject the lists because parts 
appear mistaken to some students, would surely 
be as wrong-headed as to accept them blindly as 
final judgements. They must be taken for what 
they are, and for what their author claims them 
to be, the opinions of a great and experienced 
connoisseur of Italian Renaissance paintings. 

To indicate the nature of the changes which 
Mr. Berenson has incorporated in this new 
edition, we may consider the work of two artists 
—Giovanni Bellini and Giorgione. In the 1932 
and 1936 editions of the lists Giovanni Bellini 
was credited with 195 paintings; he is now 
given 269. Among the additions are the Drunken- 
ness of Noah at Besancon (formerly ascribed to 
Cariani), the little Crucifixion in the Palazzo 
Corsini at Florence, the Madonna at Ajaccio, the 
Contini Bonacossi portrait of George Fugger and 
the Bristol Descent of Christ into Limbo. Giorgione, 
who was given 20 pictures in 1932 and 21 in 
1936, now boasts no fewer than 42. The 
demise of the ‘Master of the Pitti Three Ages’ 
accounts for five of the additions; Titian has 
provided the Visitation in the Accademia at 
Venice, the Glasgow Christ and the Adulteress, 
part of the Pitti Concert, and the Jarves Circum- 
cision at New Haven; and Sebastiano del Piombo 
has yielded part of the altarpiece in S. Giovanni 
Crisostomo at Venice. The Benson and Allen- 
dale Nativities now in the Frick Collection, 
Washington, have also been incorporated in 
Giorgione’s ceuvre. Additional works include the 
Kingston Lacy Judgement of Solomon, the por- 
trait of a bearded man and the St. George both 
in the Cini Collection, Venice. It is interesting 
to note, however, that the Tramonto, shown at 
the Giorgione Exhibition in 1955, does not 
appear, that the Ashmolean Madonna is ascribed 
to Cariani and that those two much advertised 
works, the heads in the Galleria Borghese, are 
placed under the name of Caprioli. The list of 
works attributed to Giorgione is, furthermore, 
supplemented by a group of 29 copies and a 
selection of 30 Giorgionesque paintings. 

In his preface, Mr. Berenson remarks that 
‘nothing of permanent interest in Venetian 
studies has appeared in the last thirty years, 
except Professor Longhi’s recognition of the 
Drunkenness of Noah at Besangon as a late 
Giovanni Bellini. The additions made to the 
known 'works of other Venetian painters are 
not of a nature to alter the previously attained 
idea of the artist in question’. Much scholarship 
has, however, been devoted to analysing the 
euvres of the Venetian painters. In order to show 
how far Mr. Berenson has modified his lists in 
the light of such research we may compare his 
account of the earlier Venetian pictures in the 
National Gallery, London, with that published 
in Mr. Martin Davies’s scholarly catalogue of 
The Earlier Italian Schools (1951). On sixty out of 


some eighty pictures which appear in the present 
volume and in Mr. Davies’s catalogue, Mr. 
Berenson was in 1932, and still remains, in 
agreement with the National Gallery. In four 
instances he has changed his old attributions to 
agree with those of Mr. Davies, though he still 
accepts eight paintings as autograph which 
Mr. Davies regards as copies or studio produc- 
tions. Maintaining his attribution of two works 
to Giovanni Bellini and Pietro degli Ingannati, 
which Mr. Davies has more cautiously placed in 
the anonymous ‘Venetian School’, he also 
continues to list under Giovanni Bellini the two 
portraits which Mr, Davies ascribes to the shad- 
owy Jacometto Veneziano. Furthermore, he 
maintains the attribution to Gentile Bellini of 
the Adoration of the Magi for which Mr. Davies 
has suggested Carpaccio. The Augustus and the 
Sybil which Mr. Berenson ascribed to Carpaccio 
in 1894, to Giovanni Bellini in 1932, and to 
Lazzaro Bastiani in 1936—and which Mr. 
Davies wisely places among the anonymous 
Venetians—he now gives to Benedetto Diana, 
with a question mark, 

It need hardly be stressed that these volumes 
are essential to every student of Italian painting 
who will, no doubt, rejoice to find that they are 
so comparatively inexpensive. But their appeal 
is by no means limited to the scholar, for the 
superb corpus of plates presents the amateur 
with the most enticing and direct introduction 
to one of the greatest schools of European 
painting.—H.H. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIAN 
ART: By D. Talbot Rice. (223 pp. and 
51 plates. London: Hodder and Stoughton, 
42s. net). 


IN this book, Professor Talbot Rice examines 
the origin and early development of Christian 
art from the rude catacomb paintings of the 
third century to the mosaics of the twelfth 
century, with further observations on the later 
development of Byzantine painting. Realising 
the wide-spread interest in this most fascinating 
subject, he has intended his book primarily for 
the general reader, though his reflexions on 
several recent discoveries—including the newly 
revealed mosaics at Constantinople, the strange 
Madonna and Child painting in S. Maria Novella 
at Rome and the eighth-century frescoes at 
Castelseprio, near Milan—and his incorpo- 
ration of them into the general picture of early 
Christian art, will also be of considerable interest 
to specialist students. 

Beginning with the statement that ‘no art is 
born suddenly out of nothing; continuity has 
always been an essential of every phase, and it 
was especially important in early Christian art’, 
Professor Talbot Rice indicates the influence 
which Roman, Hellenistic and Iranian arts 
exerted on the first paintings and carvings which 
had a specifically Christian intention. In this 
section he draws careful parallels between the 
theological and artistic development of Christi- 
anity. Then he proceeds to an account of the 
first masterpieces of Christian art, the mosaics at 
Rome, Milan, Ravenna, Parenzo and Salonica, 
with reference also to some of the manuscripts 
of the same period. His next section deals with 
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painting in Italy, and painting and sculpture 
north of the Alps, from the eighth to the 
twelfth century, devoting a whole chapter to 
Britain. (In writing of British sculpture he makes 
the, not wholly convincing, suggestion that the 
Langford Rood is derived from the general 
Eastern iconographic tradition rather than from 
the cult image of the Volto Santo at Lucca). 
Retracing his steps, he next considers the second 
flowering of Byzantine art after the end of the 
iconoclastic period in the ninth century, and its 
subsequent development to the twelfth century. 
The book ends with a section on later Byzantine 
painting in Greece and the Balkans, and a useful 
chapter on the production, one might almost 
say mass-production, of icons in eastern Europe. 

In his preface, Professor Talbot Rice remarks 
that ‘to be complete, the story of the art of any 
particular cultural phase should be concerned 
with every aspect, with sculpture as well as 
painting, with the small things as well as with 
the large, and, not least, with architecture... 
This is particularly the case in the early mediaeval 
world, where buildings and their decorations 
constituted a very definite unity, and where the 
minor arts, ivory carvings, metalwork, textiles, 
enamels and pottery, had a significance that has 
now been forgotten in the West’. More is the 
pity, therefore, that he did not devote greater 
space to minor objects which, on account of 
their better state of preservation, often give a 
clearer impression of the artistic feeling of a 
period than all but the best paintings. The few 
ivories illustrated in this book—mostly in line 
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drawings which can give little idea of their 
quality—only serve to confirm this, and one 
wishes that space had also been found for a few 
examples of goldsmiths’ work. The plates are, 
alas, inadequate, and some of them are very poor 
indeed—that of the fresco at Castelseprio, for 
example, gives no hint of the delicacy which the 
author finds in this painting. 

Although The Beginnings of Christian Art is 
intended primarily for a popular audience, it 
could not possibly be described as a vulgarization, 
and Professor Talbot Rice leaves his readers in 
no doubt as to the complexity of the subject. 
In a field where the most renowned specialists 
can differ over questions of dating by as much as 
three centuries, all gross simplifications must be 
avoided. And, at the risk of confusing his readers, 
Professor Talbot Rice has been careful to indi- 
cate the opposing opinions of other scholars. His 
book may confidently be recommended to all 
who wish to acquire a basic knowledge of early 
Christian art, which is, indeed, essential for a full 
understanding of the later Middle Ages.—C.R.I. 


LALIT KALA: A JOURNAL OF ORIEN- 
TAL ART CHIEFLY INDIAN. Nos. 1-2. 
(New Delhi: Lalit Kala Akademi, April 1955- 
March 1956. Foreign subscription rate: 
Rs.20 p.a.) 


THIS new journal, published by India’s newly- 
founded National Academy of the Fine Arts, 
comes in the wake of the first two of a series of 
excellent popular monographs which the 
Academy is bringing out as part of its project to 
encourage public appreciation of the nation’s 
art heritage. The journal itself is more directly 
designed for the specialist, but the first double 
issue shows that its interest will not be narrowly 
restricted. There is much in these twenty-seven 
articles by Indian scholars to stimulate and satisfy 
both laymen and specialists alike. A few of the 
contributions have succeeded in avoiding 
homage to the more exacting demands of 
scholarly presentation and may please the lay 
reader more than those for whom the journal is 
primarily intended, but this by no means 
reflects upon the value of the journal as a whole. 
Vitality is after all more desirable than preten- 
tiousness and the fact that the editors specifically 
state that their aim is to maintain sound traditions 
of scholarship is a sign that they intend to avoid 
slipshod standards. That they have not entirely 
succeeded in this first issue is a little disconcerting 
in view of the otherwise excellent nature of the 
contributions but there is little doubt that the 
standard of presentation will be improved as the 
journal gets under way. 

A type of flaw that should be avoided in 
future issues is found in the second of the six 
editorial articles. The article is a short one and 
its purpose is to illustrate an interesting image of 
Chandrasekhara and suggest its probable date 
and provenance. It is not necessary here to 
examine the view put forward in the article, but 
it must be pointed out that it is quite insufficient 
to argue on the basis of comparisons made with 
unspecified examples in the Bombay Museum 
or Venugopala temple, Magala, without either 
reproducing them or indicating where repro- 
ductions may be found. One indistinct illustra- 


tion, merely labelled ‘Chalukyan Stone image. 
12th century A.D.’, does not command the 
respect deserved by what is evidently considered 
to be the main support for the conclusions 
reached. In another editorial contribution the 
writer is led astray in his attempts to re-identify 
portraits of Malik ’Ambar by inattention to the — 
correct transliteration of the minister’s name and 
also by neglect of a well-known contemporary 
portrait authenticated by Shah Jahan in favour 
of what is clearly a late copy. Attention to points 
such as these is essential if the journal is to 
achieve the status that is desired. 

Another tendency that is not altogether war- 
ranted in a publication of this kind lies in the 
addition to several contributions of editorial 
notes, which supplement, elaborate, or even 
contradict the material or views of the con- 
tributor. The fact that these comments are always 
valuable in themselves does not in any way 
enhance the prestige of the journal but rather 
insinuates that contributors are not entirely 
competent to deal with their subjects. It would 
be more tactful and generous to communicate 
such material to contributors in advance of 
publication and reduce editorial postscripts to 
a minimum. 

If it has been necessary to examine certain 
aspects of editorial policy here, it is certainly 
not to denigrate the value of the work which 
the editors, Karl Khandalavala and Moti 
Chandra, are doing in the service of Indian art 
history. Both of these distinguished scholars are 
very prolific and authoritative writers on the 
subject and it can be counted a great fortune to 
those interested in Indian art that they and their 
colleagues have now such a useful vehicle for 
the propagation of their work. The journal is 
profusely illustrated with almost two-hundred 
half-tone illustrations as well as thirteen first- 
rate colour plates, most of which reproduce 
hitherto unpublished material—R.S. 


ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES: MID 
GEORGIAN. 1760-1800: By Christopher 
Hussey. 254 pages. 507 half-tone plates. 
(London: Country Life Ltd. 1956. 6 gns. net). 


THIS is the second volume of Mr. Hussey’s 
important new series on English country houses 
and it fully maintains the high standard of 
scholarship and book production set by its pre- 
decessor (reviewed in these pages in December, 
1956). Indeed in many ways this volume is more 
satisfactory. The material must have been easier 
to handle owing to its comparative homogeneity 
and Mr. Hussey attacks it squarely as a whole, 
without straining to impose any sharply defined 
stylistic classifications—thus scouting those 
awkward problems he created for himself when 
dealing with the Early Georgian architects and 
decorators. The years 1760 to 1800 is the period 
covered and it is, of course, dominated by the 
Adams. They are given due prominence (Hatch- 
lands, Harewood, Kedleston, Syon, Mersham-le- 
Hatch, Saltram and Newby Hall are selected for 
detailed treatment), but Mr. Hussey allows the 
work of their sometimes underestimated rivals, 
particularly James Paine, to appear at its very 
impressive best in such spectacular buildings as 
Wardour Castle and Brocket Hall. The latter 


half of the period witnessed the full-flowering 
of James Wyatt’s erratic genius, and that of his 
hardly less gifted brother Samuel; while the rich 
‘nabob’ interiors of Henry Holland seem to look 
forward to the Regency, providing a foretaste 
of the sumptuosities in store for us in Mr. 
Hussey’s next volume which will carry the 
survey on to 1840. 

Concise, urbane descriptive essays on twenty- 
nine outstanding country houses form the main 
body of the book and they display to the full 
their author’s detailed knowledge and intimate 
understanding of his subject. Yet the general in- 
troductory chapter which precedes these 
masterly condensations may well be thought the 
more interesting and readable section; for Mr. 
Hussey has here allowed himself room to 
expand and dilate on the main trends of architec- 
tural taste from Adam to Holland—with special 
attention, of course, to the picturesque, about 
which he can speak with peculiar authority. His 
chief difficulty, he tells us, lay in integrating ‘the 
work of Adam with a balanced view of the 
period as a whole’ and his successful solution of 
this problem makes the book incomparably 
more satisfactory than Tipping’s English Homes: 
Period VI, in which no attempt was made to 
preserve a just sense of proportion. On Robert 
Adam himself Mr. Hussey is most perceptive, 
especially when he remarks that throughout ‘his 
early performance it is the picturesque (in the 
broadest sense), not the classical, even the neo- 
classical, qualities in it that are the more constant 
and remarkable’. Nevertheless, many will dis- 
agree with his adverse judgment on Adam’s 
later style: ‘an exquisite but emasculated parody 
of its earlier self’, he writes. And again: ‘after 
1770, when cynicism seems to have replaced 
enthusiasm in him, and the American war be- 
devilled costs and ideals, it is precisely the 
emotional quality that is missing from the firm’s 
increasingly automatic output’. This is surely too 
sweeping a condemnation. To the ’70’s belong 
the houses in Portman Square, Mansfield Street 
and Portland Street, as well as 20 St. James’s 
Square and Derby House, Grosvenor Square: and 
these late works, far from representing a decline, 
can be regarded as the consummation and 
ultimate refinement of a consistently developing 
style. Nowhere else did Adam’s ingenuity and 
originality in planning, or his exquisite sense of 
detail, reach so high a degree of accomplishment. 
But of course all these late works are town 
houses. If Mr. Hussey speaks of the Adams as 
country house architects only, his strictures may 
perhaps be justified. 

On the Wyatts he is wholly admirable, 
although unavoidably prevented from dealing at 
length with any example of James Wyatt’s 
Gothic manner. As regards his classic style, Mr. 
Hussey points out that if James originated the 
‘Wyatt style’ he left it largely for Samuel to 
exploit. Indeed he even goes so far as to say that 
‘in the aggregate’ James Wyatt’s country houses 
‘are of less note than the country houses for 
which his brother Samuel was responsible 
during the same period’—and he quotes Baron 
Hill, Doddington, Herstmonceaux Place, Win- 
nington Hall, Shugborough and Belmont in 
support of this view. He also raises tentatively 


the question of James and Samuel Wyatt’s col- 
laboration, even possibly at Heaton itself which 
is generally regarded as the locus classicus for a 
study of James Wyatt’s individual style. But the 
problems raised by the Wyatt family are legion 
and since they mostly arise from old mis- 
attributions they cannot be solved except by 
laborious research. We need not cavil if Mr. 
Hussey has left a few riddles to tease the future 
specialists in his field. 

Meantime he promises to deal at length, in his 
next volume, with James Wyatt’s later buildings, 
no doubt with some of the fascinating works of 
his younger relations as well, and we therefore 
look forward to the coming autumn when he 
will be ready, we hope, with this further instal- 
ment of his magisterial survey. Early nineteenth- 
century English country houses are relatively 
little known and admired, so Mr. Hussey will be 
breaking into new and unexplored territory. It 
is an exciting prospect.—J.F. 


ROMANESQUE ART IN FRANCE; By 
Joseph Gantner and Marcel Pobé, with a 
preface by Marcel Aubert, and notes on the 
plates by Pobé; 74 pp. and 271 photographs 
by Jean Roubier, with 8 maps. (London: 
Thames and Hudson, 63s. net). 


THERE was room for a work in English on the 
whole of French Romanesque Art. Single 
aspects had previously been discussed, as in J. 
Baum’s Romanesque Architecture in France and 
A. Kingsley Porter’s Romanesque Sculpture of the 
Pilgrim Roads. Dr. Joan Evans’ Art in Medieval 
France, 987-1498, on the other hand, comprises 
all mediaeval French art from the Merovingian 
to the Late Gothic period. The authors thus felt 
that it was their task to define what is French 
Romanesque in style and spirit. The danger may 
have been present in their minds that the text 
could become merely subservient to the 
magnificent plates. Instead, word and picture are 
complementary to each other, and Professor 
Gantner’s incisive and brilliant introduction 
saved this consummately produced volume from 
being just another luxury picture-book. 

This is the first time that any work of Gant- 
ner’s has appeared in English, and his translator, 
Marie Heynemann, has served him well, in a 
rendering which does not read like a translation. 
Gantner is the Head of the Institute of Art 
History at Basle University. A pupil of Wolff- 
lin’s, his early work was concerned with 
Michelangelo’s architecture, the history of town- 
design, and Swiss Romanesque Art. He became 
editor and co-author of The History of Swiss Art 
and recently published a monograph on Konrad 
Witz. 

It is doubtful whether Gantner, an inspiring 
teacher and lecturer, was able to do himself full 
justice in an introductory essay of fifteen pages. 
Yet once allowance has been made for the en- 
forced briefness of his contribution, the reader 
will find in each sentence the crystallized insight 
of a lifetime of research. 

The authors concentrate upon the period 
1000-1150 as the time of the growth and flower- 
ing of French Romanesque, and most of the 
buildings, frescoes, and works of sculpture, 
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illustrated in this book, stem from this era. 
When Glaber, the monk of Cluny, expressed his 
wonder at that ‘candida ecclesiarum vestis’ which 
covered the whole of France after 1000, he 
reveals that this ‘white garment of churches’ 
heralds something unprecedented and porten- 
tous. “The first Romanesque architecture— 
such as, for instance, the “‘westwork”’ of Tournus 
with which our illustrations begin—more or less 
coincides in date with the foundation of the 
new, the first really French, dynasty’ (Pobé). The 
date 1150 appears equally convincing as the 
watershed between Romanesque and Gothic. It 
is at this period that Bernard of Clairvaux 
attacked the style of the third church of Cluny, 
voicing his protest against what he deemed the 
‘ridicula monstruositas’ of Romanesque art, and 
castigating it as ‘deformis formositas’. The 
records of Suger, Abbot of Saint-Denis, written 
about 1148/9, reflect the changed position as 
clearly —‘The third building at Cluny .... was 
scarcely finished, when at Clairvaux .... the 
counter-movement set in, leading in its turn to 
a completely new organisation of the interior 
arrangement in the first churches of the Cister- 
cian Order’ (Gantner). 

The majestic scenic setting of Romanesque 
churches and monasteries is beautifully re- 
captured in text and plates. Unlike in Gothic 
architecture raised high above the human zone 
by dint of daring construction, they are at 
times placed upon steep, lofty peaks, like 
Mont St. Michel, or the Needle Rock at Le 
Puy, or into utter isolation like the Monastery of 
Saint-Guilhem-le-Désert. Here the visual impact 
is the same as it was eight hundred years ago. 
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But to conjure up an impression of the buildings 
within the Romanesque town as an organic 
whole, is beyond our power now. Of secular 
architecture, only a few fragments have 
survived, of which an arcaded town house with 
wonderful carvings at St. Antonin and the 
twelfth-century bridge at Avignon with its 
chapel, are illustrated. As regards churches, the 
reformatory zest with which Gothic planners 
from 1150 onwards overthrew the monuments 
erected by preceding generations, was only the 
first stage in a series of wholesale destructions. 

Yet an abundance of church monuments has 
survived, reflecting a variety of function and 
structure: burial, baptismal, pilgrims’, and 
Knight Templars’ chapels, oratories, leper- 
houses, fortified monasteries with their em- 
battled watch-towers, and ‘lanterns of the dead’ 
(i.e. turreted columns from which a light used 
to shine across the graveyard). All are splendidly 
illustrated. An element of movement is intro- 
duced into the sequence of the plates, when, 
before approaching a church, it is first shown 
within its landscape-setting. 

The vast, fascinating realm of Romanesque 
iconography still remains full of mysteries and 
problems. Gantner stresses that of all styles 
Romanesque is the only one which lends to the 
capital not only a structural, but also an eminent- 
ly significant narrative function. Thus the ques- 
tion arises time and again, whether there is an 
iconographic programme extant in the spatial 
sequence of the subjects represented, embracing 
the capitals and the rest of the ornamental 
sculpture. Gantner goes so far as to say that there 
is no spatial interlinking of themes, and cites as an 
example the capitals at St. Benoit-sur-Loire, 
among which ten are devoted to the life of St. 
Benedict. But they are quite arbitrarily distri- 
buted among many others concerned with the 
most heterogeneous subjects, dispersed at 
random throughout the basilica. On the other 
hand, examples can be cited, where the sequence 
seems more ‘rational’, as on the facade of Notre- 
Dame-la-Grande at Poitiers, where the Old 
Testament scenes and symbols link up preparing- 
ly with the Tree of Jesse, the Annunciation, the 
Visitation, and the Nativity, leading up to the 
climax of Christ the Judge in the tympanum. 

Dr. Pobé fills in the historical and geographi- 
cal background and endeavours to define the 
place of ‘origins’, ‘faith’, and ‘spirit’ of Roman- 
esque art within the framework of the mystic and 
theological thought of the pre-Aquinas period. 
He attempts too much, though many interesting 
ideas are suggested. When he is guided by facts, 
as in his notes, he supplies admirably compact 
and scholarly information. In the plates un- 
forgettable beauty is revealed. It is Jean Rou- 
bier’s art to make each work of art speak for 
itself, with its own innate eloquence—H.L. 


BOOK PRODUCTION NOTES 
By Ruari McLean 
TO put the entire writings of William Blake, 
with all variant readings, in just under 1,000 
pages, on sale at £3 3s. od., is perhaps the finest 
achievement of the Nonesuch Press, or of any 
British publisher of this day. It is the culmination 
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of Sir Francis Meynell’s and Sir Geoffrey Keynes’ 
devoted collaboration in publishing Blake which 
began with the Nonesuch three-volume edition 
thirty-three years ago. 

The present volume, with a page size of 
84 X 54 in., is set in Monotype Ehrhardt and 
printed on a toned India paper made by Robert 
Fletcher & Son, and printed by William Clowes. 
Despite its 950-odd pages, it is only one inch 
thick; and despite all the necessary critical 
apparatus, the consummate skill of the typo- 
grapher enables the poems to be read without 
distraction, on a page with ample margins. 
Sir Francis Meynell has not, in this instance, 
followed his frequent policy of setting all poetry 
in italic. The binding is extremely handsome, 
with a red buckram spine and marbled cloth 
sides. 

English Church Plate 597-1830, by Charles 
Oman (reviewed on p. 109 of this issue) is an 
example of the high standard of Oxford 
University Press production of the present day. 
The page size is 10 x 7 in. The type is Mono- 
type Bembo. There are 199 pages of photographs 
on heavy art paper at the end of the volume, but 
no line illustrations or colour plates. Presentation 
and typography are all that a work of serious 
scholarship demands. 

The Early Architecture of Georgia is a handsome 
volume from the North Carolina University 
Press; London: Oxford University Press (price 
£6 net). It is printed entirely on art paper, so 
that the photographs and other illustrations can 
be printed alongside the text, although little 
advantage has been taken of this. Linotype 
Caslon is used for the text, a type designed for 
the slight thickening-up that occurs in printing 
by pressure on hand-made paper, so that when 
it is printed on art paper it appears thin and is 
not easy to read. The text is by Professor F, D. 
Nichols, and the book is illustrated with 270 
photographs of interiors and exteriors by 
Frances Benjamin Johnston, who died in 1952, 
and whom some have called the best archi- 
tectural photographer of this century. This 
claim may well be justified, judging by the 
superb photographs in this volume, many of 
which are given full pages (page size is 12% x 
9} in.). The production, which was aided by a 
grant from the Ford Foundation, is of the 
highest standard. The book has a distinguished 
binding in two colours of buckram, pictorial 
end papers, and a highly attractive pictorial 
slip-case. 

Barnett Freedman, who died in January at the 
age of $7, was the greatest lithographer of the 
present day. Posterity can decide whether it 
admires most his paintings, posters, or book- 
illustrations—but posterity will never see how 
his Shell posters glowed on London hoardings 
in 1951, outshining all the other coronation 
decorations. In the book-world, he will be 
chiefly remembered for his lithographs in the 
Limited Editions Club editions of War and Peace 
and Anna Karenina, and for the rich lithographed 
book jackets executed mostly for Faber & Faber, 
both before and after the 1939-45 war. 

The deaths also occurred, during January, of 
Sir Michael Sadleir, aged 70, the authority on 


and great collector of Victorian literature, and 
head of the publishing firm of Constable; and of 
Robert Gibbings, aged 69, the famous wood- 
engraver, and, from 1924-33, proprietor of the 
Golden Cockerel Press. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


(The inclusion of a book in this list does not 
preclude us from publishing a review later.) 


Iconographie de l’Art Chrétien. Tome 
Second. Iconographie de la Bible. Nou- 
veau Testament: By Louis Réau. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France (108, Boule- 
vard Saint-Germain). 4000 French francs. 


Samuel McIntire. A Bicentennial Sympo- 
sium. 1757-1957. Contributors: Abbott 
Lowell Cummings; Dean A. Fales, Jnr.; Nina 
Fletcher Little; Fiske Kimball; Melville Smith; 
Oliver W. Larkin; Mabel M. Swan; Benjamin 
W. Labaree, Editor. Salem, Mass.: The Essex 
Institute. $4.00. 


The Meaning and Purpose of Art or The 
Making of Life. Revised with additional 
Illustrations. Enlarged Chapter on Surrealism. 
2nd Edition: By Arthur R. Howell. Printed by 
The Ditchling Press, Ltd., Ditchling, Sussex. 
Sole Distributors: A. Zwemmer Ltd., London. 
21s. net. 


Leeds Art Calendar. Volume 11. Number 
38. Winter 1957. Leeds: Temple Newsam 
House. Copies from: E. M. Amold, 12, 
Butterley Street, Leeds, 10. 2s. 6d. net. 


Catalogue. Charles Baudelaire. Biblio- 
théque Nationale. 1957. Paris: Bibliothéque 
Nationale (58, rue de Richelieu). 


Annual Report National Museum of Wales 
1956-7. Cardiff: National Museum of Wales. 


The Museums Journal. Volume 57. 
Numbers 10 and 11. January and February 
1958. London: The Museums Association (33 
Fitzroy Street, Fitzroy Square, W.1.). 4s. 
net each, 


New Art in America. Fifty Painters of the 
20th Century: By John I. H. Bauer, Editor, 
Lloyd Goodrich, Dorothy C. Miller, James 
Thrall Soby and Frederick S. Wight. London: 
George Rainbird. £8. 8s. net. 


National Portrait Gallery. 1956-7. One 
Hundredth Annual Report of the Trus- 
tees. London: Her Majesty’s Stationery Office 
Is. 3d. net. 


Fences: Text by Harry Symons. Drawings by 
C. W. Jefferys, R.C.A., LL.D. Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press. $4.95. 


The Observer’s Book of Painting and 
Graphic Art: By William Gaunt. London: 
Frederick Warne & Co. Ltd. §s. net. 


CONTRIBUTED BY ADRIAN BURY 


Round about the Galleries 


HE exhibition of the works of Juan Gris 

now running at Marlborough Fine Art (18, 
Old Bond Street, London, W.1.) is an important 
event, since it reveals in an authentic and memor- 
able way the cubist revolution in painting. Gris, 
like Picasso with whom he was associated in the 
early days of the movement, was a Spaniard, and 
he more than any other artist explored the theory 
on which much modernist art is founded and 
from which various abstraction deviations 
derived. His life and work were compact within 
forty years. Gris was born in 1887 and died in 
1927. His was doubtless a sincere effort to extend 
the art of painting and initiate a new aesthetic 
philosophy. Certain of the artist’s more am- 
bitious designs, such as Harlequin, Peasant and 
Guitar, and Man with a Stick, in their analysis and 
projection of form, as well as patterning, are 
decidedly stimulating. Had Gris lived until our 
own time it would have been interesting to see 
whether he could have developed from the 
cubist manner, and if progress according to his 
theory was possible with him, as it has not proved 
so with his contemporaries. For my part, 
Cubism soon crystallised itself within its own 
limitations. _ 

An artist with more to communicate logically 
was Paul Signac, (1863-1935). Such a picture as 
Les Modistes, here illustrated and painted when 
he was twenty-three, is as remarkable and intel- 
ligible a landmark in art as any work by the 
leading impressionists of the nineteenth century. 
This picture was exhibited at the eighth Impres- 
sionist Exhibition in Paris with works by Seurat 
and Pissarro. Divisionism or Pointillism, what- 
ever one calls it, was a means of producing 
original and vibrant chromatic results, provided 
one was a good draughtsman in the first place. 
Signac was such and never overwhelmed form 
with colour, as can be seen from works done in 
his early twenties such as the picture referred to 
above, La Salle 4 Manger, and Andelys. A great 
lover of the sea, he had a sailor’s knowledge of 
ships, and in the course of his fairly long life 
owned as many as thirty-two boats of various 
kinds, competing in regattas and winning many 
prizes. One of his last pictures, Trois Mats 
Doublant, Gatteville (1932-3), is conspicuous for 
its lyrical movement, colour and luminosity. 
The Signac Exhibition, a retrospective one, con- 
taining several of the artist’s most important 
works, has been arranged for the Marlborough 
Fine Art by his daughter, Mme. Cachin Signac. 


Boudin and Vuillard 


ALL aesthetic expression if it is to have any 
permanent value must approximate to truth, 
but it is a melancholy fact that quite a few great 
Jandscape painters who worked with this ideal 


constantly before their eyes received little success 
in their lifetime. What would have happened to 
Constable had he been a poor man dependent 
on selling his pictures? It took years before the 
integrity of his vision and method was generally 
recognised. Eugéne Boudin was twelve years old 
when Constable died and Boudin lived until 
1908. Yet it is only since his death, and especially 
during the last twenty-five years, that his genius 
has been fully acknowledged. In my opinion 
Boudin comes very near to Constable in the 
truth of his atmospheric effects. Nor would I put 
this truth into that convenient word Impression- 
ism. Such a picture as Dawn at Camaret, (O’Hana 
Gallery, Carlos Place, London, W.1.), in senti- 
ment and technique is the perfect interpretation 
of nature’s mood, without any theoretical after- 
thought. We can feel the dawn coming up over 
the horizon, suffusing the sea and sky with a 
warm glow, but not yet sufficiently strong to 
dispel the cold nocturnal shadow on the coast- 
line houses. A beautiful picture in every sense 
of the word, it simply confirms our experience of 
natural effect, and would hold its own in any 
collection of landscapes; to the dimensions of 
16 in. X 252in., signed and dated ’71. Camaret, 
a village at the tip of a peninsular south of 
Brest, provided the artist with many subjects, 
notably the celebrated one entitled Storm at 
Camaret. 


Like Boudin, Vuillard had his own vision and 
technique. More interested in the figure and 
decoratively complex domestic backgrounds 
than in landscape, his work has unique personal- 
ity. A study entitled Mme. Hessell Asleep owes 
nothing to any trite conventional style and is all 
the more revealing in consequence. In spite of its 
sketchy execution it has an irresistibly charming 
serenity. Vuillard has had considerable influence 
on the better school of English moderns. Cer- 
tainly, Sickert must have looked at the French 
artist’s work with intelligent appreciation. Other 
important pictures at the O’Hana Gallery are a 
characteristically vigorous flower picture by 
Vlaminck and a marine-mountain subject by 
Marquet. 


An Early Fantin-Latour 


ARTISTS who sign and date their pictures 
save the art historian infinite trouble. A painting 
with a date can be related biographically to its 
maker, and in this respect Fantin-Latour seldom 
disappoints. That he was a distinguished flower- 
painter early in his career is proved by an 
example called Flowers in a Dark Blue Vase, 
(15 xX 18% ins.), signed and dated 1862, and 
recorded in the Catalogue de L’Oeuvre Complet de 
Fantin-Latour by the artist’s widow. 


The picture is to be seen at Messrs. Knoedler’s, 
(34, St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1) and is a 
cluster of Madonna lilies with buds, a deep pink 
rose, nasturtiums and other flowers. Messrs. 
Julien and Ferdinand Tempelaere, sole legatees 
of the Fantin-Latour family, who are now en- 
gaged on a complete catalogue of the artist’s 
works, consider this picture to be one of his 
best. In 1862 Fantin was not particularly happy. 
He was twenty-six and suffered like most young 
men of genius from moods. Maybe, he confided 
his troubles to Whistler whom he had met in 
Paris. Whistler having returned to London, 
invited Fantin over for a change of scene. ‘My 
dear Little Fantin’, he wrote, ‘you must not 
allow any absurdity to prevent you from coming 
over here at once.’ Fantin came and was enter- 
tained by Whistler and his brother-in-law, 
Seymour Haden, in Sloane Street. The adjacent 
Hyde Park wasa delight to Fantin, and Londonand 
its environs fascinated him. But disappointed by 
contemporary art, he took refuge in the National 
Gallery where the picture that most impressed 
him was Phillip IV hunting the wild Boar by 
Velazquez. Fantin returned to Paris physically 
and mentally refreshed. His fortune would 
appear to have changed for the better soon 
afterwards. One of the portraits that the artist 
completed about that time was of W. M. 
Ridley, the English painter, who introduced 
Fantin to Edward Edwards, who not only 
became an intimate friend but also a helpful 
patron. 


Crane-Kalman Gallery 


A MODERWN artist who can frankly state that 
a good picture should give a feeling of pleasure, 
serenity, confidence and incline us towards the 
good in life is one to be taken seriously. Many of 
the moderns have no such feelings or responsi- 
bility. Maurice Blond originated from Lodz 
where he was born in 1899, but arriving in 
Paris in 1924 where he has lived for many years 
he has assimilated French culture and some of 
the ideas of the Ecole de Paris. Yet there is a 
tenderness about his paintings and drawings that 
places him apart from the better known mem- 
bers of this school; and his current exhibition at 
the Crane-Kalman Galleries in London’s Bromp- 
ton Road should help to increase his reputation 
on this side of the Channel. While Blond con- 
fesses to a great admiration for Corot and Van 
Gogh, he is no imitator of these masters. His 
colour is his own, refined and expressive. It may 
be that a picture ofa chair painted in 1956 derives 
from Van Gogh’s world-famous idea, but it is 
still personal to Blond, a subtle harmony of 
yellow, blue, red and black. Works of other 
moderns at the Crane-Kalman Galleries are by 
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Lagar, a Spanish painter, also a member of the 
Ecole de Paris. 


Treasury of Drawings 


IT is not generally known that the Royal 
Institute of British Architects’ Library has such a 
superb collection of architectural and other 
drawings from the time of the English Renais- 
sance to Lutyens, who is described by the author 
of three Memorial Volumes of the Architecture of 
Sir Edwin Lutyens, Mr. Andrew S. Butler, 
as the ‘greatest artist in building this country has 
produced’. Mr. Butler has been looking into 
these R.ILB.A. treasures and his preliminary 
survey published recently in the Journal of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects is quite exciting. 
Inigo Jones, Wren, Hawksmoor, Vanbrugh, 
Gibbs, Robert Adam and Thornhill are some of 
the great names among seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century architects and artists who are 
represented by important drawings. It was with 
pleasurable interest that I read the name of the 
architect of Richmond, that enchanting Thames 
bridge. Though nearly two hundred years old, 
and widened in 1938, it still looks as charming as 
when Turner, Paul Sandby and other artists 
painted it in its youth. I wonder if James Paine, 
the architect, thought when he designed it in 
1774 that he had created a masterpiece of prac- 
tical beauty. Let us be thankful that it has sur- 
vived the vicissitudes of time and change. In 
spite of facetious and satirical critics who still 
denigrate the Victorian age, its contribution to 
architecture, even though adapted from tradi- 
tional styles, was far greater than is admitted. 
The break in tradition is the responsibility of the 
engineering and plumbing school, and those 
who will play about with eccentric materials. 
Something new and different is not necessarily 
architecture. Mr. Butler makes the important 
point that Pugin, Elmes, the two Cockerells and 
Alfred Stevens all lived between the years 1762 
and 1878, a period of little more than a century. 
They were all great creative artists in various 
media. The elder Pugin was an excellent water- 
colour painter as well as an architect, and Stevens 
is regarded, not extravagantly, as the best artist in 
the comprehensive sense during the nineteenth 

’ century. I was recently reminded of the scholarly 
taste of the elder Cockerell when looking at his 
masterpiece, the neo-Greek Ashmolean building. 
When the projected exhibition of the best of the 
R.LB.A. treasures takes place it will be a revela- 
tion not only of the wealth of British architec- 
tural genius but of some of the most beautiful 
drawings ever done. 


As It Is and Was 


IN the sometimes impassable hurly-burly of 
modern Bond Street it is a relief to be diverted 
by a print in a dealer’s window of London as it 
was in the 1840's; and few prints of that time 
give collectors greater pleasure than those by 
Thomas Shotter Boys. His series of lithographs, 
London as it is, coloured by hand, was published 
in 1842; and one of the best is Piccadilly Looking 
towards the City. At the corner of Old Bond 
Street we learn that Moore, late Moore and 
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Bicknell, Patentees, occupied the site, now the 
rendezvous of famous hats. We get a glimpse of 
Burlington Arcade and the colonnade enclosing 
Burlington House before the facade of the Royal 
Academy was built. Across Piccadilly is the 
Egyptian Hall and a show of Red Indians tops 
the bill. A momentary sensation is to be felt in 
looking at the two balloons high above the 
houses. When these prints were issued, T. S. 
Boys was an artist much respected by his pro- 
fessional brethren, and also had his public follow- 
ing. He had just been made an Associate of the 
New Society of Watercolour Painters, and at the 
age of thirty-nine had good work to his credit, 
notably a series of views called Environs of Paris, 
and some lithographs in the celebrated Voyages 
Pittoresques sponsored by the French Government 
to perpetuate in art the beauties and antiquities 
of France. Early watercolours by Boys are some- 
times so indistinguishable from those of Boning- 
ton that there is every reason to believe the 
tradition that as a young man he frequented 
Bonington’s Paris studio. During the 1850’s he 
lithographed some of Ruskin’s drawings much 
to the satisfaction of the Victorian art oracle; 
but this did not save Boys from sinking into 
poverty and obscurity. The last we hear of him 
is that he died at 30, Acacia Road, St. John’s 
Wood, on toth October, 1874, old, paralysed 
and neglected. His watercolours at their best 
fetch very good prices, though his equally 
delightful prints are by no means exorbitant. 
At Messrs. Ackermann’s Galleries (3, Old Bond 
Street, London, W.1.) within a few yards of the 
spot where Boys drew his Piccadilly Looking 
towards the City, a series of prints by Boys 
reminds us of an artist who found London town 
a perfect subject for his fastidious pencil. 


The National Society 


THE annual exhibition of the National Society 
at the Royal Institute Galleries, Piccadilly, brings 
back a memory of their first show at the old 
Grafton Galleries in 1930. Nor is it without inter- 
est that this venture attracted at the time many 
artists who were already famous and several who 
were to become so. Sir Muirhead Bone, one of 
the greatest draughtsmen of this century, had 
four works on show. Sir Jacob Epstein and Sir 
William Orpen were members but did not 
exhibit on that occasion. Some of the up-and- 
coming young artists of those days were Charles 
Cundall, R. O. Dunlop, Eric Kennington, 
A. R. Thomson, and Thomas Dugdale, all of 
whom were members of the National Society 
and eventually became members of the Royal 
Academy. The National Society, like the New 
English before it, without resorting to absurd 
modernism, has done much to revivify the aca- 
demic tradition, and I am glad to learn from its 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. Bernard Adams, who by 
the way has held this position since 1930, that it 
is ‘still going strong’. Certainly their shows 
always have a lively spirit. 


Francesco Zuccarelli 


A SMALL decorative landscape with figures 
(27 X 22 ins.), entitled Landscape with Knight, 


and belonging to Giorgio Cesarano, Galleria 
della Torre, Bergamo, is typical of an artist whose 
style was immensely popular in Europe during 
the second half of the eighteenth century. Like 
Canaletto, he found in Consul Smith of Venice a 
valuable patron, for Smith advised Zuccarelli 
to come to England. To have a Zuccarelli in the 
dining room or long gallery was an indispen- 
sable symbol of taste, and if not an original there 
were always Woollett, Bartolozzi or Byrne to 
provide an engraving for the library. Zuccarelli 
became a foundation member of the Royal 
Academy and gained a universal reputation. 
Many works by him are in the Royal Collection 
and in public galleries in England and on the 
Continent. The artist must have done very well 
materially out of the aristocratic cognoscienti, but 
after his final return to Italy he lost his savings in 
some unfortunate investment and had to con- 
tinue working into old age. His paintings which 
have a certain vivacious Italian charm, have 
certainly now become fashionable again. 


Cologne As it Was 


AMONG several important old masters at Mr. 
Leonard Koetser’s Duke Street gallery, a paint- 
ing on a panel, hardly larger than a postcard and 
illustrated here, caught my eye. By Jan van der 
Heyden (1637-1712), it is of Cologne Cathedral, 
and I was interested to see the modest proportions 
of the building as it was in the second half of the 
seventeenth century. The vast Gothic structure, 
with its two ornate towers, as we know it, is 
comparatively modern, dating from the 1870's 
and 1880’s. Van der Heyden was one of those 
Dutch artists who delighted, as did the public of 
the time, in meticulous architectural details, and 
it is surprising how he could make even the most 
commonplace buildings attractive simply by 
concentration on the drawing and painting them 
in a strong contrast of light and shade. There is a 
Cologne subject by him in the National 
Gallery, and he is represented in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow. Unlike some of his contemporaries, 
even great artists, Van der Heyden enjoyed 
continuous success; so much so that he was able 
to indulge his hobby for scientific invention. 
He was born at Gorkum in 1637 and died at 
Amsterdam in 1712. Mr. Koetser’s picture is 
recorded in Hofstede de Groot, Vol. VIII, 
number 94a. 


Rare Birds 


THE work of Charles Collins and Peter Paillou 
is sufficiently rare to excite the prospecting 
collector, and a series of very fine watercolours 
by these artists at Messrs. Spink’s galleries, (King 
Street, St. James’s, London) is of exceptional 
interest. Little is known about these artists, but 
Collins was certainly working until the 1740’s, 
since a watercolour of a rook now reproduced is 
signed and dated April 1740. There is a subject 
depicting corncrakes dated 1745. Paillou made 
many watercolours of birds for the well-known 
naturalist, Thomas Pennant, and was exhibiting 
as late as 1778, a fact that is recorded in Mr. Iolo 
Williams’ admirable volume Early English 
Watercolours. 
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1. Eugéne Boudin. ‘Dawn at Camaret’, canvas, 16 in. 
25} in., signed and dated ’71. O’Hana Gallery, Carlos 
Place, London, W.1. 


2. Coloured lithograph by T. Shotter Boys: ‘Piccadilly 
looking towards the City’, published in 1842. Acker- 
mann & Sons, 3, Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 


3. Fantin-Latour. ‘Flowers in a dark blue Vase’, canvas 
I5 in. x 18} in., signed and dated 1862. M. Knoedler 
& Co., Ltd., 34, St. James’s Street, London, S.W.1. 


4. Paul Signac. ‘Les Modistes’, oil on canvas, painted 
when the artist was twenty-three. Marlborough Fine 
Art, 18, Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 


5. Francesco Zuccarelli. ‘Landscape with Knight’, 
canvas, 273 in. x 22 in. Giorgio Cesarano, Galleria della 
Torre, Bergamo, Italy. 


6. Charles Collins. ‘A Rook’, watercolour, 14} in. x 
214 in., signed and dated ‘April 1740’. Spink & Son Ltd., 
5-7, King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 


7. Jan van der Heyden. ‘Cologne Cathedral’, panel 
43 in. x 64 in. Leonard Koetser Gallery, 13, Duke 
Street, London, S.W.1. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE INTERPRETATION OF 
REMBRANDT’S ETCHING KNOWN AS 


‘Faust in his Study 


1. Text and interpretation of the 
magic inscription. 


By O. H. LEHMANN 
St. Catherine’s Society, Oxford 


NE of the best known of Rembrandt’s 

etchings commonly associated with the 
figure of Faust is in the Ashmolean Museum.! 
On this etching is seen a magician who has 
risen from his chair before the apparition of a 
ghost. In place of the ghost’s head is what 
appears to be a shining disc or amulet bearing 
the largely undeciphered inscription AMRTET. 
ALGAR . ALGASTNA ADAM . TE 
DAGERAM . JNRI.? 

This text shows a combination of Hebrew 
and Latin, which has an analogon in the Munich 
MS.325, fol. 68.8 There the script is in Hebrew. 
But the correct text is in Latin beginning ‘deus 
cujus providentia in sua dispositione non 
fallitur ...’ and ending, ‘nomine dei sancti el 
eloa sabaoth agla adonay tetragrammaton’, 
This text has in common with the Ashmolean 
version (1) a reference to the tetragrammaton, 
ie. the most holy Name of four letters; (2) 
God’s holiness; (3) the mystical anagram: agla. 
The Munich formula seems to have been com- 
posed by Christians in Italy. For deciphering 
our disc one must bear in mind the type of 
anagrammatic permutation frequent in 
Hebrew amulets. A typical example is given in 
the mystical Book Raziel ascribed to ‘Adam’. 
There an amulet for mother and child against 
the “evil eye’ is reproduced, which in four of its 
seven sections drawn in a rectangle contains 
permutations of the Hebrew root slh (to pros- 
per). One of the permutations begins with the 
letter h instead of s. Changes of this type supply 
the key for deciphering our disc. The whole 
text must uniformly be ready backwards,’ 
which is an ancient way of permutation. 
Already the Bible has ‘but Noah (we-nh) 
found grace (hn) in the eyes of the Lord’,* in the 
Kabbalah the latter word is one of those taken 
as a notarikon of hidden wisdom (hen=hokh- 
mah nistereth). Read backwards the text of the 
disc runs: (1) TETR[AGRA]MA=YHWH((z) 
RAGLA = R[EX] + the notarikon A[TTAH] 
G[IBBOR] L[E‘OLAM] A[DHONAY]. (3) 
ANTSAGLA = ANT + S[ANCTUS] + a 
second AGLA. (4) MADA = MADIDJA;, ice. 
Knowledge. (5) ET. (6) MAREGAD = MAR 
+EGED (here in the form EGAD). The trans- 
lation of the text therefore runs: ‘oh YHWH, 
king, thou art mighty for ever, oh Lord. Thou 
art holy. Thou art mighty for ever, oh Lord, 
in knowledge, and Master of binding’. The 
invocation is followed by a reference to Jesus 
of Nazareth, King of the Jews. 
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The text requires further elucidation: (1) 
The manner in which the Name is here abbre- 
viated is hardly very early. In ancient Greck 
texts (papyri etc.) one finds a different system of 
abbreviation IIIT, KRC,KC,BC.’ The abbre- 
viation is somewhat reminiscent of those used 
at the Renaissance period or later and of the 
way in which the Italian censors of Hebrew 
books abbreviate their names. (2) The connec- 
tion of Agla with rex contains a double allusion 
to the Jewish formula “king of the universe’ and 
to the Christian one concerning Jesus as ‘rex 
judaeorum’, again found in JNRI. In Agla we 
have an allusion to the second eulogy of the 
Amidhah-prayer. The notarikon becomes fully 
clear in its Hebrew context only. The phrase of 
the second eulogy mattir asurim may here be 
applied to magic. It is not without interest in 
this connection that the Spanish kabbalist 
Joseph Gikatilia in his work Ginnath Egoz (the 
nut-garden) explains ‘Agla’ by reference to 
Gen. XLIX, 8-11 as a notarikon of a[ttah], 
g[ur aryeh], I[o yasur], ’[oseri], i.e. ‘thou art... 
a lion’s whelp . . . it shall not depart . . . who 
bindeth ... who washes in wine his garments 
and his vesture in blood of grapes’. The latter 
was by Christian interpreters taken as a refer- 
ence to actual blood.’ Migne’® points to the fre- 
quent use of Agla in the sixteenth century. 
(3) Bibl.-Aram. ant (Keré) in Dan. II, 29 f.= 
Hebr. attah (thou). The phrase ‘thou art holy 
reflects the beginning of the third eulogy of the 
‘Amidhah’. The reference to the angels in- 
voked in it was apparently contrasted with an 
allusion to the opposing forces of evil. (4) 
“Madda’ is in its Greek form MAADW.” As it 
stands, one may either take the Hebrew as 
elliptic ‘in knowledge’ or associate it with the 
last name of the preceding phrase “Yhwh of 
knowledge’, 

Mystical ‘knowledge’ plays a great part in 
the Kabbalah. It appears in a somewhat difter- 
ent form in the names of the second and third 
spheres of the first ‘unknown’ triad of the ten- 
sphere system of emanation. (5) The Biblical 
root ‘agad’ means to bind. It occurs in the name 
of an angel Agdiel.12 The Book Raziel men- 
tions it in connection with the fourth tekufah, 
when ‘your desire is to bind a fowl’ (ed. 
Amsterdam, fol. 4b). The very idea is contained 
in the Hebrew root kama‘ (to bind),!8 which is 
closely connected with the term techn. for an 
amulet (kemi‘a). The Talmud in the tractate 
Bekhoroth, fol.30b, speaks of a woman who 
‘tied phylacteries’ to her husband’s hand 
(hayetha koma‘ath), not in a magical sense 
though, whereas the parallel in tractate 
“Abhodhah zarah, fol.39a, has the usual word 
for tying (koshereth). The form EGAD, which 
appears here instead of the Hebrew segolate 
noun eged, is apparently due to the attempt to 
obtain a mysterious association sounding like 


Latin (dageram). Similarly the second and 
third words are made to look, as if they con- 
tained the Arabic article. 

Rembrandt’s connection with Manasseh b. 
Israel no doubt contributed to his interest in 
kabbalistic permutations. An examination of 
Manasseh’s Hebrew works shows that the list 
of his manuscripts included one entitled “The 
necessity of the Kabbalah for the fulfilment of 
the commandments’. In his homilies called 
‘The breath of Life’ there is a section ‘how one 
consults the dead through the holy names and 
hidden mysteries’ referring to the Book of 
Radiance,4—the Bible of the Kabbalah. 
Manasseh discusses in detail the phenomena of 
the incubus, magic, and amulets."* Of parti- 
cular interest is the discussion of cases, where the 
dead reappeared before the living, as happened 
with Marsilio Ficino who had died in Flor- 
ence.'® It seems probable that Rembrandt was 
directly influenced by conceptions of this kind. 
Compared with similar texts, Rembrandt’s 
inscription shows a careful textual tradition. It 
may, therefore, be concluded that the artist 
still understood its meaning. 

Although, on the basis of a few examples of 
amulets, it is difficult to draw definite con- 
clusions concerning the authorship and com- 
position of the text quoted, there can be little 
doubt that it presupposes contact with Jewish 
circles, perhaps converts. Considering the 
relations or appearances linking the text with 
Latin, perhaps Greek, Hebrew, Aramaic, and 
Arabic, one might be inclined to suggest that 
the terminus a quo for the composition of the 
text in the form in which it appears on Rem- 
brandt’s picture should be sought in the period, 
when the study of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
was resumed in Europe and when Christians 
began to take an active interest in kabbalistic 
permutations.1” 


2. The subject of Rembrandt’s 
etching. 


By ELLEN ETTLINGER 


R. H. M. Rotermund of Géttingen 

consulted me last year with regard to a 
possible connection between the inscription 
inside the luminous apparition in Rembrandt’s 
famous etching and certain amulet stamps 
preserved in Vienna. An investigation of the 
seventeenth-century literature on the subject 
yielded the unexpected result that the inscrip- 
tions of two amulets illustrated in Juli 
Reichelti Exercitatio de Amuletis, aeneis figuris 
illustrate, Argent [orati], 1676, Tabula iii, Nos. 6 


and 8 seen above correspond in all essential 
points to the inscription discernible in Rem- 
brandt’s etching. Reichelt does not attempt an 
interpretation of the magic formulae. He 
merely states that such amulets were worn by 
pagan as well as Christian warriors against the 
onslaught of swords and bullets.! No amulet 
of the same kind has been found in any of the 
sources quoted by Reichelt. In the dedication of 
his book Reichelt mentions that the amulets 
therein described belonged to Elias Bracken- 
hoffer (1618-1682) of Strassburg.? It has not 
hitherto been possible to establish a connection 
between Rembrandt and Elias Brackenhofter. 

An examination of other details of the etch- 
ing allowed certain conclusions which, in con- 
junction with O. H. Lehmann’s findings, have 
made it possible to present a new interpretation 
of the theme of Rembrandt’s etching which 
seems to dispose of the assumption that the 
etching depicts Faust in his Study. 

t. The globe. Globes were often used to 
determine rapidly the cusps of the ‘houses’ of 
a horoscope, especially the first house (ascend- 
ant) and of the tenth (culminating degree). The 
casting of a horoscope often preceded magical 
operations; their purpose was to find out 
whether the stars influenced the operation in a 
favourable way.* “Keine magische Handlung 
[ist] ohne Kenntnis der Astrologie auszufiihren 
...Die genaue Beachtung der planetarischen 
Zeit wird sogar als eine Anrufung der betreff- 
enden ‘hdheren Machte’gewertet’.4 As far as 
one can judge by the rather indistinct tracery 
of the globe’s surface in Rembrandt's etching, 
the globe appears to be a celestial one.’ 

2. The smoke. Fumigation was regarded as 
conducive to the apparition of spirits and was 
also practised in the making of amulets.* 

3. The small half-shut book in the foreground. It 
might be imagined to contain prayers or magic 
formulae. The magician could have consulted 


it and put it hastily aside as soon as the appari- 
tion materialized. 

4. The spread-out sheets of paper. They appear 
to have been kept ready for use. 

5. The quill-pen in the magician’s right hand. It, 
too, appears to be ready for use. Specially pre- 
pared pens were used for magic purposes.’ 

6. The mirror. The appearance of the lumin- 
Ous inscription materializes at right angles to a 
mirror, into which the magician seems to be 
gazing. The use of mirrors in magical opera- 
tions is well known. Mirrors would reveal the 
concealed other side of the world of appear- 
ances. They served also to increase the 
magician’s concentration and visionary power.* 
Mirrors, therefore, are typical requisites of a 
magician’s outfit. It is not impossible that 
Rembrandt imagined the mirror in his etching 
as in some way attached to the wall adjoining 
the window. The spirit’s left hand would, in 
that case, not be holding the mirror, but would 
seem to be adjusting it to a favourable angle. 

The spirit’s right hand points into the mirror 
as if to indicate some detail. The dark shadow, 
spreading conically beneath the luminous 
inscription and partly covering the magician’s 
left arm, may suggest that the spirit is re- 
presented as wearing a wide cloak. If this 
interpretation is correct, the spirit’s face has to 
be conceived as hidden by the inscription. 

7. The inscription. In O. H. Lehmann’s inter- 
pretation, the reference to the ‘Master of Bind- 
ing’ is of special significance. In the language of 
magicians throughout the ages, ‘binding’ 
denotes the effect of a magical operation. The 
‘binding’ was supposed to establish causal links 
influencing the world of appearances (the 
opposite operation of ‘unbinding’ was believed 
to resolve such concatenations). A special case 
of such ‘binding’ is the ‘Festmachen’ of arms 
and armour. ‘Wehr und Waffen’,® directed 
against magically protected persons, are thus 
rendered ineffective. 

It would, therefore, seem that Rembrandt 
intended to represent the very momentat which 
a spirit, which has just materialized under a 
magician’s spell, reveals to him the shape and 
inscription of an efficacious amulet. It is con- 
ceivable that a close study of the biographical 
sources of the period will yet reveal the actual 
occasion of the etching. Although Julius 
Reichelt clearly defines the purpose of the 
amulet in question as giving protection against 
the dangers of war, further research might 
reveal that the same magic formula served 
other purposes as well. 


NOTES 
t. LEHMANN 


1 The writer is indebted to Mrs. Ettlinger, the folk- 
lorist, for references to the problem and part of the 
literature, also to Mr. N. Foxnell of the Museum.— 
For the Oxford etching cp. A. H. Hind, Rembrandt’s 
etchings, I, p. 143 (dated ca. 1652) cp. further L. 
Miinz’s edition, 1952, I, pl. 323-4; C. Kiesewetter, 
Faust, 1921, I, p. 65 (here some errors as to Hebrew 
traditions). One of the principal reasons for using a 
mirror is that in it the script becomes intelligible, as 
an experiment will show. For recent unsuccessful 
attempts to decipher the text cp. H. Rotermund in Die 
Sammlung, ed. H. Nohl, Gottingen, IX, 6 (1954), pp. 
284 f., and Oud-Holland LX XII, 3 (1957), pp. 151-68. 
2 Another anagram of Rembrandt’s is known from 


‘The Banquet of Belshazzar’. M. Bojanowski’s inter- 
pretation: am(o)r latet (love remains hidden) etc. 
rests On a misunderstanding of the method used for 
our anagram. After the proofs of this article were in 
print, Dr. R’s article of 1957 came in. It shows that 
he too is now considering the possibility of rejecting 
B.’s method, 

* cp. M. Steinschneider, Catal. cod. mss. Bibl. Reg. 
Monacensis, 1875, p. 84-85, dated by him ca. 1500(?); 
M. Giidemann, Erziehungswesen, 1884, II, P- 333-4. 
“Its first part refers rather to the 11th century; ed. 
Yozefow, 1873, p. 68. In this edition a prayer has 
been added. The amulet is to be worn on the ‘left- 
hand side’, not on the arm, as E. A. Budge, Amulets 
and superstitions, 1930, p. 228 has it.—For another 
permutation, Aram. pok (depart) first given as koph 
(ape) etc. cp. Enc. Jud., vol. II, col. 744, fig. 9. 

5 cp. also J. Reichelt, Curiosus Amuletorum Scrutator, 
1692, pl. III, no. 6. Possibly additional combinations 
may be intended. 

® Gen. VI, 8; cp. I. Heinemann, Darkhe ha-aggadhah, 
and ed., Jerus., 1954, passim. 

’ For this information the writer is indebted to 
Professor G. D. Kilpatrick—Transpositions of the 
tetragrammaton occur also in Manasseh b. Israel’s 
Conciliator and are remarked upon in Marco 
Luzzatto’s Hebrew Glosses, ed. H. Gollancz, rort, 
p. 4.—For early 16th century abbreviations cp. eg. 
‘Btus J.... eccl’az d’ferret: nec pl’na v’ba dicere 
posset...’ etc. (Speculum exemptorum. Hagenau, 
1512, VIII, sect. LX XVI). As for the three circles: the 
outer one points to god’s holiness, the 2. to know- 
ledge and binding, the 3, to Jesus. 

Scp. E. Bittlinger, Die Materialisierung bildlicher 
Vorstellungen, 1905, p. 107; cp. also ZDMG, XXX], 
[o Ayat. 

® Dict. des sciences occultes, I, p. 31.—Agla also 
occurs in various old formulae: agla, agnigans, 
melchay ... defendat me spiritus sanctus (A. Franz, 
Die kirchl. Benediktionen im MA., 1909, I, p. 294, 
no. 3) or in the roth century ordeal: Sabahoth; 
Abraham; Osiam, Osia (both = uzzah, the angel of 
Egypt); Ogla (= Agla) (op. cit., Il, p. 397, no. 6). 
J. Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. Talm, Basle, 1639, explains 
Agla as a ‘nomen dei cabalistis usitatum’ (!) (p. 22). 
10 cp. M. Schwab, Vocabulaire, 1897, sub madda. 
11 According to M. Luzzatto, op. cit., p. 11 Adm 
contains a veiled reference to A[dam], D[avid], 
M{[essiah]. 

12 Schwab, op. cit., p. 152. 

13 cp. J. Levy, Neuheb. Worterbuch, IV, p. 326. 
14 Sepher Nishmath hayyim, ed. Sackheim, 1862, 
QOL, FH WS Gal, Chi, WOll, Wel se 
16 op. cit., fol. 70a—One of Manasseh’s particular 
problems was what were the views on, and the 
efficacy of, the divine names, cp. op. cit. III, 28. 

17 Rotermund, op. cit. (1957), p. 156, n. 14 prefers 
the 17th to the 16th century. 


A WI IPILMIN GEIR 
1 Ibid, pp. 75—78. 


2 For a recent account of this famous collector’s life 
see Jaques Hatt’s introduction to Elias Brackenhoffer de 
Strasbourg, Voyage en France, 1643-1644, edited and 
translated by Henry Lehr, Paris, 1925. 

3 See Guillaume Blaeu, Institution Astronomique de 
l Usage des Globes et Spheres, Amsterdam, 1642, pp. 
126—130, 223, 235—236. For this detail I am in- 
debted to Mr. C. H. Josten, Museum of the History 
of Science, Oxford. 

4H. Brocatti, Talisman und Pentakel, Dissertation of 
Berlin University, 1944, p. 302. 

5 Information received from Mr. C. H. Josten. 
§ See Henry Cornelius Agrippa of Nettesheim, Three 
Books of Occult Philosophy, London, 1651, book 1, 
chap. xliii; Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, Amulets and Super- 
stitions, London, 1930, p. 70. 

7 The correctness of Dr. Rotermund’s reference to a 
quill-pen (‘Rembrandts ‘Faust? im Licht der neueren 
Forschung’, Die Sammlung, vol. ix, Gottingen, 1954, 
p- 282) has been confirmed by Mr. E. C. Chamber- 
lain, Print Room, Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 
See Brocatti, op. cit., pp. 262 ff. 

8 See Bieler, ‘Spiegel’, Handworterbuch des deutschen 
Aberglaubens, vol. ix, Berlin, 1941, pp. 547 ff. 

9 Handweorterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens, vol. ii, 
1929, p. 1358. 
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International 
Saleroom 


1. Navette-shaped diamond of superb colour weighing 10.80 carats, set solitaire as a 
ring, with three small diamonds in each shoulder. £8,600 (Sotheby’s). 2. German 
wall sconce, 27 in. high, marked on back-plate and both drip-pans, maker’s mark 
P.R., Augsburg, late seventeenth century. £1,150(Sotheby’s). 3. Bracelet in square, 
baguette and step cut diamonds. £8,600 (Sotheby’s). 4. Ceremonial covered glass 
goblet, 18 in. high, circa 1690. £350(Sotheby’s). 5. One ofa pair of Adam harewood 
and satinwood marquetry side tables, 35 in. high. Dollars 3,000 (£1,071) (Parke- 


Bernet). 


International 
Saleroom 


6. ‘Femme aux Bas Bleus’. By Pablo Picasso. Canvas, 254 19} in. Dollars 21,000 
(£7,500) (Parke-Bernet). 7. An Italian model fountain, 9} in. high, Naples, circa 
1700. £175 (Christie’s). 8. A Spanish parcel-gilt circular dish, 8} in. diameter, 
mid-sixteenth century. £70 (Christie’s). 9. A German silver-gilt bowl, 7} in. 
diameter, sixteenth century. £125 (Christie’s). 10. ‘Le Petit Berard’. By Pierre 
Auguste Renoir. Pastel, 18} » 133 in. Dollars 13,500 (£4,821) (Parke-Bernet). 
II. One panel from a set of eighteenth-century Canton painted wallpaper, 12 ft. high. 
Dollars 1,800 (£642) (Parke-Bernet). 12. A George II coffee pot. By Paul de Lamerie, 
8} in. high, marked on base and lid, 1734. £1,350 (Sotheby’s). 


Forthcoming 


Sales 
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I. ‘Still Life with Flowers in a Basket’. By 
Gauguin, executed about 1884-5 before the 
artist went to Brittany. From the Mrs. Henry 
J. Heinz II Collection. 2. ‘Aprés-Midi, Soleil, 
Rouen’. By Camille Pissarro, signed and dated 
1896, recorded and illustrated in R. Pissarro 
and L. Venturi’s book on Camille Pissarro. 
From the Mrs. Henry J. Heinz II Collection. 
This and No. I selling at Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries, New York, on March 19th. 

3. ‘The Mill’. By Signac, painted in 1896. 
Property of H. E. Hugues la Gallais, Ambas- 
sador in America of the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg. Selling at Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries on March 19th. 
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4. Maurice Utrillo. ‘Street Scene’, canvas 19 x 28 in. Selling at Christie’s ; ros 3 sto Ee te 

on March 28th. F h = 

5. An 11} in. high Longton Hall figure of a Musician. Selling at Christie’s ort coming 
in April. S | 


6. Monet. ‘Chemin de Fer’, canvas 19 x 30in. 
Selling at Sotheby’s on March 26th. 


7. A Meissen centrepiece from a plat-de- 
ménage. Designed by J. J. Kaendler in 1737 
for Count Bruehl, 19} in. wide. Selling at 
Sotheby’s on March 25th. 


AMERICAN SECTION 


Ruisdael Thought with his xyes 


A Seapiece which stands high in his Géuvre 


HE acquisition by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts of 

Jacob van Ruisdael’s great picture which has long passed 
under the title, A Rough Sea, reminds us again of the versatility, 
the especial quality, and the importance in the whole story of 
European art of this prolific Dutch master. The picture itself is 
one of his best-known works. A signed work, Waagen writing 
of it in the mid-nineteenth century, when it was in the collection 
of Richard Foster at Clewar Park, records it as having been found 
in Holstein by Harzen of Hamburg. It was sold at Christie’s in 
1895, bought by Colnaghi’s and eventually by Sir Alfred Beit. 
In 1912 Hofstede de Grote (Vol. IV, No. 957) links it with the 
Earl of Northbrook’s similar picture, Sea Piece: the Y on a Stormy 
Day though, as he points out, the view has shifted more to the 
right so that the distant glimpse of Amsterdam has now been lost. 
The following year Bode’s Catalogue of the Beit Collection lists 
it (No. 51); and Jacob Rosenberg in his monograph on Ruisdael 
of 1928 deals with the picture (p. 59, No. s91) and reproduces it 
(plate LXXXVI). It was also reproduced in the Souvenir Cata- 
logue of the Winter Exhibition of “Dutch Art 1450-1900’ at the 
Royal Academy in 1929 to which it had been loaned by Sir Otto 
Beit. Previously it had been in the Royal Academy Winter Exhi- 
bition of r898 and one hundred years ago it had been loaned by 
Richard Foster to that splendid exhibition of Art Treasures at 
Manchester (see The Connoisseur, January, 1958) under the title 
of View on the Y, Cloudy Sky. Authorities differ about its dating, 
save that they are agreed in placing it in the supreme period of 
the sixties—early seventies. 

This Seapiece, therefore, stands high among the authentic 
wuvre of Ruisdael: and Mr. Perry T. Rathbone, Director of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, has acquired forita picture worthy 
of its great reputation. 

There is a rightness in dealing with any work by Jacob van 
Ruisdael in disposing first of the factual and prosaic, and then 
turning to the poetry with which he invested his pictures. It is 
that in him, as in Rembrandt himself, which raises his achieve- 
ment above the usual high level of Dutch landscape painting. 
Little wonder that Constable found in him his lifelong mentor, 
recording on the first day that he was admitted to the Academy 
Schools that he had decided to copy ‘a sweet little picture by Jacob 
Ruisdael’: and nearly forty years afterwards, when he was giving 
one of the famous four lectures at the Royal Institution, exempli- 
fying his talk by showing just such a marine as we are considering. 

‘The subject’, he said, ‘is the mouth of a Dutch River, without 
a single feature of grandeur in the scenery; but the stormy sky, 
the grouping of the vessels, the breaking of the sea, make the 
picture one of the most impressive ever painted.’ 

“It is the soul that sees; the outward eyes 
Present the object, but the Mind descries.” 

‘We see nothing truly till we understand it. An ordinary 
spectator at the mouth of the river which Ruisdael has here 
painted would scarcely be conscious of the existence of many of 
the objects that conduce to the effect of the picture... Ruisdael 
understood what he was painting.’ 

That was Constable’s reiterated dictum on Ruisdael: that he 
understood. 


We can well grasp the sympathy which would exist between 


i 
bo 
ase 


these two men; for both accepted the transient effects of the 
changing sky and the illumined earth and water beneath. In 
Ruisdael’s case it may have been more instinctive, in Constable’s 
more scientific, but both sensed that the vast stretches of sky 
arched above the flat lands of their native places or over the inter- 
vening sea wove a constantly changing pattern of light and shade, 
of colour, even of form, over the most commonplace and familiar 
things. One has but to glance for a moment at this splendid 
seapicce, illustrated opposite, to realise that the pictorial quality in 
the scene which stirred Ruisdael’s visual mind was the sunshine 
and shadow from that stormy sky manifest on the broken surface 
of the wind-torn waters. In Ruisdael there is always change made 
visible, movement made palpable. It is significant that when at his 
lecture Constable displayed the Ruisdael Seapiece it was as a 
contrast to the art of Claude. Constable’s heart was with his 
beloved Dutchman, though he paid lip service to the Roman 
landscapist, ‘in whose pictures the sun ever shines’. 

As a fellow-craftsman who understood the way the mind of a 
visual artist works (or should work), Constable’s analysis in this 
very lecture decried the literary symbolism which Goethe had 
ascribed to Ruisdael in his famous study Ruysdael als Dichter. He 
succeeds when he tells of the ways of nature made visible, and so 
often in his hands sublime: he fails when—to quote Constable 
again—‘he attempted to tell that which is out of the reach of art’. 
Today we would be even more suspicious of a symbolism wherein 
tombs denote death, ruins decay, a stream the course of life, and so 
forth. One wonders whether, despite Goethe’s Teutonic moralis- 
ing, old Jacob van Ruisdael really did indulge these symbolic 
connotations. 

Ruisdael was indeed a Thinker, but he thought with his eyes. 
‘Light and shadow never stand still’. He was almost the first to 
grasp that idea fully, and as its exponent influenced the whole 
school of East Anglia in the then distant future. His sea pictures 
were informed with a like understanding of the unending 
movement of the waters. The grandeur which men have always 
felt in his works springs from the spaciousness which he needed 
to express this moving panorama of earth and sky, and it also 
arises from the earnestness and humility of the man himself. 

It is well to remember that Jacob was an adherent, if not an 
actual member, of the Mennonites, that ultra-protestant, puritan, 
simple living, pacifist, and quietist sect whose dependence upon 
an inner spirituality can be compared to the Quaker ideas of our 
own time. This is the key to the seriousness and sublimity of his 
art, as it is to that of Rembrandt, who in his maturity also 
accepted this spiritual influence. Whereas in Rembrandt’s case it 
caused him to penetrate to the meaning of significant human 
Bible stories, it gave to Jacob van Ruisdael a Wordsworthian 
feeling for the immanent spirit of nature, a gravity, a humility. 
Landscape art must inevitably be ‘Nature seen through a tempera- 
ment’ and Ruisdael’s temperament was one of spiritual aristoc- 
racy. It sets him apart from the other Dutch artists, except 
Rembrandt and Vermeer. It makes possible the creation of his 
noblest works:. The Mill in Amsterdam, The Bleaching Fields at 
the Hague, The Shore at Scheveningen in the London National 
Gallery, and, not least among them, this spirited Stormy Sea which 
has now gone to Boston.—H.S. 


JACOB VAN RUISDAEL. A ROUGH SEA. OIL ON CANVAS, 424 x 494 INS. 
(107 x 124.5 CM.), SIGNED LOWER LEFT J. RUISDAEL. CIRCA 1660-70. 


Recently in the possession of Rudolf Heinemann, New York, and now in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Massachusetts. 


The distinctiveness 


I. Governor William Bradford’s armchair of Brewster type, elaborately 
4}. decorated with an early type of spindle. The front posts were probably 


a us originally surmounted by balls: c. 1630-1640. Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth, 
Pcie = . 
i : Massachusetts. 


2. An oak wainscot chair of date 1650. In the Brooklyn 
Museum. Several varieties of seventeenth-century 
American chairs are known: the wainscot, the chair 
with turned spindles or slats, and the so-called Crom- 
wellian or Farthingale chair. 


3. William and Mary caned side chair in maplewood, 
c. 1700. Metropolitan Museum of Art. In this period of 
American furniture design, chairs of taller, thinner 
proportions characterised the new style and Carvers 
and Brewsters became rare and the slat back was 
retired to the country. 


4. Philadelphia Queen Anne walnut armchair, c. 1730- 
1750. American Queen Anne furniture is characterised 
by a lightness in line and delicate symmetrical orna- 
mentation. 


merican Furniture 1640-1840 


F ROM the beginning of colonization in America there was 
some conflict of interest between the settlers and the nations 
which nurtured the new colonies. Although colonization was 
undertaken by the mother countries for the dual purposes of 
acquiring raw materials and a market for manufactures, it was 
impractical for the settlers to depend entirely upon the homeland 
for those goods. There were craftsmen available to produce some 
of what was required; so that in spite of prohibitions by the 
governing companies and nations, pewter, silver and furniture 
were made locally before the end of the seventeenth century. 
And one of the remarkable features of American furniture from 
the very beginning, says Marvin D. Schwartz,* is its distinctive- 
ness from the provincial styles of the British Isles. American 
furniture in fact, as can be seen from the pieces here illustrated, 
has qualities that place it apart because of its consistent simplicity. 
This is especially apparent in Nos. 1 and 2, late versions of the 
Tudor style which was current in the English provinces in the 
seventeenth century. 

In the William and Mary style in American furniture a distinct 
change can be discerned (No. 3). These changes were in part the 
result of the economic development in Europe, which made it 
possible for the middle and upper classes to seek new and greater 
luxuries. In America this William and Mary style lasted from 1690 
tO) 1725: 

The American Queen Anne style (No. 4) was at its height from 
1725 to 1750, and this counterpart of the furniture period to 
which Queen Anne gave her name in England marked the 
beginning of an eighteenth-century style in America that lasted 
until the Revolution. Moreover, it developed at a time when the 
larger towns in the American colonies were becoming more 
prosperous and taste more sophisticated. 

Differences in taste which developed in the various American 
colonies as an attribute of location are very complex. By the 
Queen Anne period they could be distinguished, and in Chippen- 
dale furniture the characteristics are perhaps even more apparent. 
In Massachusetts, for example, one looks for very thin cabriole 
legs with knees coming to a point in the centure. Philadelphia, 
too, being the largest city in America for decades before the 
Revolution, was also an important centre for fine craftsmanship. 
As can be seen (No. 10), Philadelphia furniture tends to be elabor- 
ately carved and generally ornate. And whereas the Massachusetts 
claw and ball foot has claws that turn back so that they appear to 
be grasping the ball tightly, the Philadelphia claw and ball foot is 
squat and proportionately smaller than that of other centres. 

There has never been greater interest in American antique 
furniture than there is at the present time. This requires an inti- 
mate knowledge of American furniture terms, which, generally 
speaking, are so different from their English counterparts. Mr. 
Schwartz’s scholarly chapter in the volumes named below give 
just that information, and all students of furniture should acquire 


them for that reason. 


*From ‘American Furniture’ (1640-1840) in a 2-Volume Concise Encyclopaedia of 
American Antiques. Edited by Helen Comstock. Hawthorn Books, New York. Price 


25 dollars. 


5. One of the six so-called ‘sample chairs’ of Benjamin Randolph. The 
design of the back is taken from Thomas Chippendale’s ‘Director’, Plate 
IX (1762 ed.). See also Downs’s ‘American Furniture’ (No. 137). Winter- 
thur Museum, Delaware. 


6. New York Hepplewhite side chair with drapery and a feather carved in 
the splat, 1790-1800. Karolik Collection, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


7. A Massachusetts painted chest constructed of oak, pine and maple. The 
body is grained, with the panels painted in red, black and white, c. 1700. 
Brooklyn Museum. Painting and staining, to emphasise carving, was a 
common practice in early American furniture making. 


8. Tripod tea table with scalloped edge and tilt top, 1760-1773. The Karolik Collection, 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


9. As American furniture making became more ostentatious, acanthus leaf carving on the 
knees of legs found favour over the plain legs of the Queen Anne style, as in this tea table 
made by John Goddard of Newport in 1763 for Jabez Bowen. See also Downs’s “American 


Furniture’ (No. 373). Winterthur Museum. 


II 


11. Philadelphia furniture tends to be 
elaborately carved and generally ornate, 
as in this dressing table or lowboy. It was 
made for the Gratz family, 1769, and is a 
companion to No. to. Winterthur Mus- 
eum. 


12. Duncan Phyfe (1768-1854) was New 
York’s most famous cabinet maker 
(worked from the late 1780’s to 1846) 
and made this mahogany dressing table 
with curule legs, c. 1810-1815. The 
dressing table was a form of furniture 


introduced in the classical period of 


American furniture. 


13. In Massachusetts furniture the curv- 
ing front is occasionally accompanied by 
sides that swell towards the bottom in 
bombé form. This feature can be clearly 
seen in this splendid desk and bookcase 
in rococo style. It is thought to have been 
made by John Cogswell of Boston, 
c. 1765-1780. See Downs’s ‘American 
Furniture’ (No. 227). 


14. A William and Mary high chest in burl maple, 1700-1725. The Henry Ford Museum, 
Dearborn, Michigan. This is a type of chest which lent itself readily to elegant design. 
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10. The Van Pelt high chest, a typical example of 
American furniture nomenclature, formerly in the 
Reifsnyder Collection. Philadelphia, c. 1765-80. See 
Downs’s ‘American Furniture’ (No. 195). Winterthur 
Museum. 


‘Lhe Connoisseur in America 


CONTRIBUT EDS YSAETENSCOMSTOGK 


Toronto’s Exhibition of English Silver 


ORONTO’S loan exhibition of English 
silver, just ended, at the Royal Ontario 

Museum, was the most important ever to be 
held in Canada. Coinciding, moreover, with the 
British Council’s exhibition, British Painting in 
the Eighteenth Century, which came to three 
museums in Canada before going to the Toledo 
Museum, it successfully brought together two 
arts in which Great Britain has especially 
excelled: painting and silversmithing. Unlike 
the former exhibition, the silver was shown only 
in Toronto. Over three hundred and _ fifty 
examples were assembled, and special exhibition 
galleries were prepared during the two years of 
planning for this showing of domestic plate of 
the thirteenth to the nineteenth centuries. 

Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II graciously 
agreed to the loan of the ewer of 1690 by Francis 
Garthorne, a pair of salts by Nicholas Sprimont, 
1743, and other pieces from the Royal Collec- 
tions. The Arlington tazza and Lambert set of 
Apostle spoons were among the loans from the 
Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths; the steeple 
cups of 1699 and 1672 from Gray’s Inn; the 
covered bowl of 1640 and tankard of 1690 from 
King’s College, Cambridge. The Victoria and 
Albert Museum, the Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford, the City Art Gallery, Manchester, the 
Bristol Museum, the Guardians of the Standard 
of Wrought Plate in Birmingham and a large 
number of distinguished private collectors were 
represented in an exhibition which has been 
without parallel on this side of the Atlantic. 

While so many historic and important 
examples of silver came from England, it is to be 
noted that the search for fine examples in Cana- 
dian collections brought forth much more than 
was anticipated. In addition to the already well- 
known silver in the Lee Collection at Hart House, 
a large number of Canadian collections were 
represented. The earliest piece was a strawberry 
dish of 1630 by William Maunday, followed by 
a wine taster ornamented with punchwork by 
SA, 1640. A porringer and cover with stand, 
maker’s mark IW, 1660, having the arms of 
Lytton impaling Dundas was a striking example 
of the embossing which became fashionable with 
the return of Charles II. Late Stuart candlesticks 
of 1670 and 1683 stillhave extravagant ornament, 
but the simplicity which began to be apparent 
toward the end of the century is already seen in a 
tankard of 1679 and a beaker of 1683. The begin- 
nings of the baluster form of candlestick were 
indicated in a pair by Benjamin Pyne, 1699. Per- 
haps the rarest of all the Stuart examples were 
two small James II silvergilt cups, possibly tea- 
cups, each on a small salver or saucer. They are 
by FS, a mark which includes a'crown above and 
a mullet below. These were at one time on loan 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum and were 
exhibited at Seaford House in 1929. 


Lamerie Silver in the Widener Collection 


IN spite of the fact that considerable silver by 
Lamerie has been on view in America as recently 
as 1956 (in the museums of Houston and Minnea- 
polis), the richness of the Widener Collection, 
now on indefinite loan at the Metropolitan 
Museum from Mrs. Widener Dixon and George 
D. Widener, will probably come as a surprise to 
many who visit its display in the white- 
columned dining room from Robert Adam’s 
Lansdowne House. This neo-classic setting 
proves a harmonious background for Lamerie’s 
masterpieces in the baroque and rococo styles. 

The great centrepiece (Plate LXXXIII in 
Phillips’ Paul De Lamerie) has been in the 
collection of Dr. A. Hamilton Rice since coming 
to America and was seen at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art in 1946 with other pieces by 
Lamerie in his notable collection. Three of the 
accompanying seven dessert dishes (Phillips, 
Plates XCI and XCII) are illustrated here, one 
having been placed on the reed-and-fillet rim of 
the centrepiece. The latter shows the date letter 
for 1733-34 and has Lamerie’s second mark 
(entered 1732) which introduced a period in his 
work distinguished by increasingly rich orna- 
ment. Here he is working still in the baroque 
taste, with trellised panels and classic heads, 
feminine masks and drapery, a scale pattern 
enclosing shells on the base, and effectively 
spaced acanthus leaves on diapered panels on the 
sides of the dish. The interior of the dessert 
dishes, with raised flutes separating the motifs of 
a baroque lambrequin, display Lamerie’s superb 
flat chasing on a plain surface. 

An epergne in the Widener Collection (1739- 
40), is similar to the well-known Newdigate 
epergne (1743-44), in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum and to the still later Lonsdale epergne, 


described by A. G. Grimwade in The Queen’s 
Silver (The Connoisseur, 1953) in the private 
collection of plate belonging to Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth II. All three epergnes have the 
extreme richness of the period of Lamerie’s third 
mark (entered 1739) which also was that of his 
removal from his old quarters at the Golden 
Ball on Windmill Street to more pretentious 
surroundings on Gerrard Street. 


Another piece of considerable interest is a 
teakettle on stand (1744-45) which resembles 
very closely Phillips’ Plate CXLIX of the follow- 
ing year; although it does not have the chinois- 
erie motifs seen on the latter. Its floral-su pported 
spout, and domical, flower-crowned cover, its 
asymmetrical panels are, however, close indeed, 
and the chief variation is to be seen on the stand 
where there are supporting winged eagles’ 
heads in place of floral festoons. 

A large, oblong tray (1741-1742) is of the type 
shown by two earlier examples in Phillips 
(Plates LXXXVI and LXXXVII) with reeded 
border and with cast shell and foliage ornaments 
at the sides. At this point he was a master of the 
rococo without excess. This can scarcely be 
said of the extraordinary pair of candelabra 
(1747-48) in the Widener Collection (Phillips, 
Plate CLIII) having a half-figure of Bacchus as 
part of the stem, and so riotous a mingling of 
grapevine, scrolls, shells, swirls and flutes that 
the forms are to be admired chiefly for their 
virtuosity. 

A pierced bread basket (1729-30) formed of a 
trellis of interlacing, grooved bands, is in a style 
Lamerie frequently used and seems to have 
originated, being copied also by others. Three 
casters (1733-34) also represent a form Lamerie 
used often (as in Phillips, Plates LXX XVIII and 
LXXXIX): vase-shaped with strapped panels 


This pair of silver-gilt cups with saucers, of James II period, from a Canadian private collection, 
was amongst the 350 exhibits of English silver at the Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. 
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enclosing flat chasing of diaper work. The 
pierced covers have alternating bands of es- 
pecially graceful floral tracery and_ rosettes 
combined with X-shaped openings. 

There is a set of seven shell-handled trays with 
conventional gadrooned edge having a simplic- 
ity that belies their late date of 1747-48, three or 
four years before the silversmith’s death, In their 
return to plain surfaces they have much in 
common with his early work, seen in a pair of 
double-lipped sauce-boats (1719-20) in the 
French style. Mouldings on the body and scrolled 
rim are all that is allowed by way of ornamen- 
tation. The sauce boats were made at the end of 
the period of the High Standard and so are of the 
higher grade of metal, which Lamerie continued 
to use by choice for another twelve years. 


Silver Andirons: Unique in America 


SINCE English silver of exceptional quality is 
so much in evidence in America at present, a 
note on a pair of Charles II silver andirons is 
appropriate. The rarity of existing specimens 
needs no comment, and it is possible that the pair 
given to the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, by 
Winston Guest several years ago may be unique 
in this country. They are in any event extremely 
handsome examples of the Charles II period, the 
earliest from which firedogs of this precious 
metal are known to have survived, although they 
were made earlier. They are of elaborate baluster 
form, with flame finials and scrolled base on 
flattened ball feet. The raised acanthus leaf 
decoration is executed with variety of form on 
the three sections of the stem, and on the base is 
given the contrast of a matted ground. 


One of a pair of Charles II silver andirons, 1671, 
thought to be unique in America. A Winston 
Guest gift to Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts. 
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Silver centrepiece and two of its eight dishes, by Paul de Lamerie, London, 1733/34. Now on loan to 
the Metropolitan Museum from the Widener Collection. 


At its centre the execution of grapes and leaves 
further shows the skill of the goldsmith in 
handling repoussé ornament. They are of purely 
architectural design, suggested by the brass 
andirons of Holland which, like the Dutch brass 
chandeliers of the seventeenth century, influ- 
enced the English craftsman. The Dutch type of 
andiron is seen in an interior by Pieter de Hoogh 
in the National Gallery, London, 


Central European Illumination 


THE present exhibition of Mediaeval and 
Renaissance illuminated manuscripts from 
Central Europe at the Pierpont Morgan Library, 
which will remain on view until mid-April, is, 
like the 1953 exhibition of Italian manuscripts, 
recorded in a detailed catalogue. This is illus- 
trated with ninety full-page plates, of which 
seven are in colour. 

In this field the Library’s most famous manu- 
script is the Ashburnham Gospels, from the 
Benedictine Monastery of St. Gall near Lake 
Constance. The latter was founded in 614 by a 
disciple of the Irish St. Columba. The four 
Gospels, executed in the ninth century, show 
even greater Celtic influence in the presence of 
interlace than is usual in the Carolingian Renais- 
sance, when Byzantine and Celtic characteristics 
intermingled in the work of artists at the court of 
Charlemagne. The Gospels are resplendent in 
their cover of metalwork and jewels, the lower 
portion made at St. Gall before the mid-ninth 
century, the upper part, in the same style, in 
France about 875. The Ashburnham Gospels are 
also known as the Lindau Gospels, as they were 
from an early period at the Abbey of Noble 
Canonesses at Lindau, and in 1803, when the 
institution was dissolved, they passed to the 
Abbess, Baroness Antoinette von Enzburg. Later 
they belonged to Baron Joseph de Lassberg 
before their purchase by Bertram, 4th Earl of 
Ashburnham. 

The earliest manuscripts, beautiful for the 
regularity of the script and for the magnificent 
decorative initials, were produced in monasteries 
at Fulda, Lorsch, St. Gall, Corvey and Trier. 
The Corvey Gospels contain decorative initials 
of great beauty, while the Trier Gospels, written 
in letters of gold on purple vellum, was probably 


executed for the young Emperor Otto III about 
985. 

In the eleventh century Salzburg and Cologne 
were producing magnificent books, and the 
culminating achievements of this general 
upsurge came in the thirteenth century with 
manuscripts produced at Seitenstetten in Austria 
and at the Benedictine monastery of Wein- 
garten. Two Weingarten manuscripts, formerly 
at Holkham Hall, include the famous Berthold 
Missal, so named from the abbot who commis- 
sioned it, as the artist of this masterpiece of 
Romanesque illumination is unknown. The 
other Weingarten work, a Gradual and Missal, is 
signed and shows several self portraits of one 
‘Hainricus Sacristas’. 

Among the notable fourteenth-century manu- 
scripts in the exhibition mention should be made 
of a tiny narrative of the life of St. Benedict, from 
Klosterneuburg in Austria. The miniaturist has 
given it a charming interpretation and a light 
touch, presenting the episodes after the manner 
of certain French Gothic ivories. 

A series of New Testament scenes, produced 
in the atelier which flourished in Hungary in the 
reign of King Charles R obert (1292-1342), shows 
the collaboration of brilliant Italian and 
Hungarian muniaturists. Because of the des- 
truction caused by frequent invasions of the land, 
Hungarian miniatures of this period and quality 
are exceedingly rare. 

A Bible written in Bohemia in 1391 is decor- 
ated with eighty-seven historiated initials by 
some of the artists who were employed by 
King Wenceslaus, patron of painters, but notori- 
ous in other respects. Many of the finest minia- 
tures in this work are by an expert exponent of 
the so-called ‘soft style’, which have survived in 
no other book. 

The finest existing portrait of Archduke 
Wilhelm of Hapsburg, who died in 1406 at the 
age of thirty-one, is found as the frontispiece in 
a Thomas Aquinas manuscript. It is the work of 
a distinguished Viennese miniaturist, Nicolaus 
of Briinn, about 1403. 

In a popular style are the illustrations to Hugo 
von Trimberg’s Der Renner, a collection of 
fables, legends and tales from many sources. 
This late fifteenth-century paper manuscript is 
important because the Tyrolese artist who 


executed the coloured drawings is known as the 
Uttenheim Master, who has also left a number of 
fine panel paintings of religious subjects. 


The Guardi Family 


FRANCESCO GUARDI’S work, particularly 
the best phase of it, the views of Venice, has so 
eclipsed that of his brother and son, and of less 
familiar aspects of his own, that the theme of 
The Guardi Family as the subject of a recent 
exhibition at the Museum of Fine Arts in Hous- 
ton, Texas, proved an enlightening one. 

Francesco’s older brother, Antonio, now 
largely forgotten, was his early teacher before he 
came under the influence, of a greater Antonio, 
better known as Canaletto. Antonio Guardi’s 
work was seen in a Holy Family from the Toledo 
Museum which has the interest of being one of 
his few definitely authenticated _ paintings. 
Possibly Antonio’s example directed the younger 
artist to religious subjects for he too was 
represented by a Holy Family (c. 1750), although 
in composition it shows its original concept to 
have been taken from Veronese’s Madonna and 
St. Barbara in the Uffizi. This painting, which 
has been in the Samuel H. Kress Collection since 
1939, was formerly in the Galitzin Collection in 
Leningrad. A Rest on the Flight into Egypt, 
belonging to Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., The Holy 
Eucharist from the Ringling Collection in 
Sarasota, and a figure of Hope from the latter, 
were other examples preceding the fruitful 
period of the Venetian views. 

Francesco was brilliant as a figure painter, and 
even when he reduced figures to a minute scale, 
as in the scenes of Venice, they have individu- 
ality and animation. An unusual example of a 
figure subject on full scale is the attractive Boy 
in Uniform, which the Springfield Museum of 
Fine Arts contributed to the exhibition. In the 
section of drawings this concern with the figure 
was reiterated in such subjects as the Ballad 
Singer on the Piazzetta from the Pierpont Morgan 
Library, the Four Venetian Gentlemen belonging 


(Left) Francesco Guardi. ‘Portrait of a Boy in Uniform’. Canvas, 39 


to Harry G. Sperling, and the Cooper Union 
Museum’s drawing of a reception at a Palazzo. 
The last is reminiscent of his now scattered 
series of paintings of the festivities in Venice on 
the occasion of the visit of the Grand Duke Paul 
and Grand Duchess Maria Feodorovna in 1782. 

In later years he turned to imaginative subjects, 
the capriccio, romantic landscapes with ruins, 
robbers and vagabonds, foretelling a style of the 
early nineteenth century as his veduta anticipate 
its close. 

By far the greater part of the exhibition was 
given to his scenes of Venice, of which the Hous- 
ton Museum has a fine example in the Santa 
Maria del’ Salute and The Dogane in its Straus 
Collection. Other outstanding examples came 
from all parts of the United States, from the 
Detroit Institute of Arts, the de Young Museum 
and the California Palace of the Legion of Hon- 
our, both in San Francisco, the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, and the Virginia Museum in 
Richmond. 

The productions of Francesco’s son, Giacomo, 
a popular imitator of his father, may in part be 
responsible for the great number of Guardi 
views in European and American collections, the 
number of which, as one writer has remarked, 
‘almost baffles calculation’. He was represented 
in the exhibition by a View of the Piazzetta 
owned by Ivan L. Best of Seattle, which shows 
his competence in the style of the great Fran- 
cesco. 


Ezra Stiles Portraits 


ONE of the eighteenth-century sources to which 
American students turn frequently is the Literary 
Diary of Ezra Stiles, president of Yale College 
from 1778 to 1795. Like the earlier diary of 
Judge Sewell of Boston, and the later one of 
the Reverend William Bentley of Salem, it is a 
colourful human document and, if illuminating 
of the times, is even more revealing as a word 
portrait of the writer. Of the actual appearance 
of the Reverend Ezra Stiles—of his ‘effigies’ as 


32 in. Lent by the Springfield 


Museum to a recent exhibition at the Houston Museum. (Right) Samuel King (1748/9-1819). “Ezra 
Stiles, President of Yale’, painted circa 1771. Yale University Art Gallery. 


‘The Adoration of the Magi’. Berthold Missal, 
formerly at Holkham Hall. Weingarten, thir- 
teenth century. Pierpont Morgan Library. 


he would have said—there exists an unusual 
record; three life portraits—in youth by John 
Smibert, 1756; in maturity by Samuel King, 
1771; and in old age by Reuben Moulthrop, 
1794. There is also a group of lively sketches by a 
pupil, St. John Honeywood, which are inter- 
leaved in the manuscript of the Literary Diary 
and other manuscripts at Yale. 

A recent bequest brought to the University 
the portraits of Stiles and his wife by King, and 
their first showing was made the occasion of an 
exhibition at the Yale University Art Gallery. 
This consisted of portraits, manuscripts and 
memorabilia, brought together with commen- 
tary in the Bulletin by Josephine Setze, assistant 
curator of American art. 

The newly acquired portrait by Samuel King 
(1748 /49-1819), represents an artist better known 
as a miniature painter, and because he was an 
early teacher of Stuart, Malbone and Allston. 
It is the most interesting of the three portraits, 
whether the best as a likeness or not, since it 
offers an extraordinary review of the subject’s 
literary tastes and religious convictions. As his 
son-in-law, Abiel Holmes, wrote in his Life of 
Ezra Stiles, the portrait has ‘a considerable resem- 
blance of countenance’, but even more it indi- 
cates ‘the genius and taste of the original’. 

It is apparent from the long entry in the Diary 
concerning this portrait that the artist could have 
had no freedom whatever to display his inven- 
tiveness, but that Stiles himself directed every 
detail. The posture was ‘a teaching attitude’, and 
the books in the background, to be portrayed as 
carefully as the sitter, included Eusebius, Livy, 
the Talmud, Newton, Plato, and works by 
Stiles’s contemporaries, Watts, Doddridge and 
Cudworth, with a few selected New England 
divines. On the pillar, the ‘circle and trajectory 
around a solar point’ unite, to his satisfaction, 


the concepts of Newton and Pythagoras, while 
the sphere of light at the upper left, if not so 
luminous as the one which Rembrandt shows 
before the gaze of Faust, is likewise intended to 
suggest the mysteries of the universe. 

The books and ‘emblems’ were not for show 
but were ‘more descriptive of my Mind than 
the Effigies of my face’. Stiles’s explanation of 
his choice shows not only his extensive know- 
ledge of history and languages, but a sound 
judgment in regard to contemporaries, whom 
‘esteem as good sound Divines... & tho’ not 
the most learned, yet of an excellent Spirit...’ 
He had the eighteenth-century regard for science 
and had ‘read all of Newton’s Works & his 
Principia often; and am highly delighted with 
his Optics & Astronomy.’ Among New England 
preachers he held the largely forgotten Charles 
Chauncey the greatest, as the most ‘extensively 
learned of all the N. Engld Fathers’ while of 
two whose names come more readily to mind 
today he says: “‘Richd Mather & Jn° Cotton 
were of a second class for Learning, but greatly 
useful’, 

Honeywood’s drawings of this remarkable 
man are no doubt the most lifelike of the por- 
traits although small sketches only. There is a 
full length showing his somewhat stodgy figure 
in profile, under a towering cap and in a flowing 
gown, his right hand extended ‘in a teaching 
attitude’. This gives a convincing impression of 
the manner in which he stood before his pupils, 
expounding science, history and theology, in the 
early years of the young Republic’. 


Samuel McIntire: New Facts 


A CRUDE pastel portrait at the Essex Institute 
in Salem represents Samuel McIntire (1757- 
1811), described by contemporary account as 
having ‘a fine person, a majestic appearance, 
calm countenance, great self command and 
amiable temper’. In honour of the bicentennial of 
the birth of this gifted craftsman, held last spring 
in Salem, more than a thousand visitors came 
from all parts of the country. A symposium, 


attended by some three hundred persons, was 
arranged by the Essex Institute, and lectures were 
given on his activities as architect, designer and 
carver. Speakers were Abbott Lowell Cum- 
mings, Dean A. Fales, Jr., Nina Fletcher Little, 
Mabel Munson Swan and Oliver W. Larkin. As 
a permanent record of the proceedings the Essex 
Institute has published their lectures, with over 
sixty-five illustrations, together with an exten- 
sive bibliography by Benjamin W. Larabee, 
under the title, Samuel McIntire—A Bicentennial 
Symposium ($4.00). 

Samuel MclIntire’s work touched on many 
fields, from simple carpentry and joinery, men- 
tioned in his early bills, to the designing and 
construction of mansions in the mid-Georgian 
and Adam styles, and carving for these of 
architectural detail of the most elaborate charac- 
ter. He also carved furniture and ship figureheads. 
Whether he was ever a cabinetmaker in the 
present sense of the word is still not clear. Yet it 
is evident that he was a forerunner of the pro- 
fessional architect, supplying designs for houses 
to be executed by himself or others. Since he had 
a hand not only in the design of houses, but their 
interior decoration, even to the design of 
furniture for such houses, he was New England’s 
Robert Adam, particularly so since his finest 
work shows Adam influence. This he received 
through the publications of William and James 
Pain, and the example set by Charles Bulfinch, 
the Boston architect who returned from the 
Grand Tour and a sojourn in England as an 
exponent of Neo-classicism. McIntire, like 
Asher Benjamin, and perhaps to some extent 
with the help of the latter’s publications, adapted 
the more elaborate designs of Adam to a 
domestic architecture of a much simpler charac- 
ter, required by the wealthier merchants of the 
Federal period. He was fortunate in being a 
citizen of Salem, which was enjoying remark- 
able prosperity as a port in the trade with the 
Far East and Europe. Salem’s successful mer- 
chants and ship owners were rivaling each other 
in building new houses. Without their patronage 
McIntire would undoubtedly not have had an 


A Hepplewhite sofa, c. 1795, made for the Derby family of Salem. Its carving is attributed to the 
gifted Samuel McIntire (1757-1811). Karolik Collection, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


opportunity to develop from carpenter to 
architect and carver. 

The most controversial point regarding 
McIntire takes the form of a blunt question: did 
he, or did he not, make furniture? On every 
hand are pieces ‘attributed to Samuel Mclntire’, 
on the basis of similarity of carved motifs to 
those in his architectural work. Not so many 
years ago every piece which showed a carved 
basket of fruit or grape vine was ‘by McIntire’. 
But greater caution is exercised today. Mabel 
Munson Swan’s careful checking of old docu- 
ments at the Essex Institute revealed the work 
of other New England makers among the 
attributed pieces. However, the Derby family 
pieces provide a basis for attribution of other 
work of similar character. 

Regarding the source of MclIntire’s favourite 
designs there is some mystery, for he was 
dependent largely on published sources. The 
grape vine he used so frequently is a very old 
motif and not at all characteristic of Robert 
Adam. The braided basket with fruit or flowers 
is known in English ornament but is not com- 
mon. In his section on MclIntire’s furniture, 
Mr. Fales notes that Shearer’s illustrations for the 
Cabinet-Maker’s London Book of Prices, 1788, 
shows it, also Thomas Rawlins’ Familiar 
Architecture, 1768, but whether these sources, or 
actual examples of English furniture, influenced 
McIntire remains a matter of speculation. The 
key piece in furniture identification is the Karolik 
Collection’s handsome chest-on-chest in the 
museum in Boston, the work of William Lemon 
of Salem, mentioned in McIntire’s bill of 1796 to 
Madame Elizabeth Derby, for which he carved 
‘Frieze, Roses &c. for the top’. This, and other 
Derby family pieces, such as the same collection’s 
sofa with crossed cornucopias at the top, and the 
card table with similar cornucopias in the centre 
of the frieze, set the standard by which other 
comparisons can be made. Both of the latter 
show the delicate grape carvings on the legs, 
which, as Mr. Fales notes, ‘appear always on the 
most delicately and best carved pieces attributed 
to McIntire’. 


The Hours of Jeanne d’Evreux 


A FACSIMILE reproduction of a fourteenth 
century illuminated prayer book of a Queen of 
France, the Hours of Jeanne d’Evreux, has been 
issued by the Metropolitan Museum. In order to 
make this treasure widely known, the Museum 
has placed on the facsimile volume only a nomi- 
nal price ($2.60). This is a truly commendable 
form of educational work. The reproductions, 
the work of Draeger Fréres in Paris, adhere faith- 
fully to the originals. 

The miniatures in the original are the work of 
Jean Pucelle, and the book is called the ‘Hours of 
Pucelle’ in the inventories of John, Duke of 
Berry, who owned the book in the early fifteenth 
century. In the will of Jeanne d’Evreux, wife of 
Charles IV and mother of Charles V, the book is 
mentioned as ‘a rather tiny little book of 
prayers... which Pucelle illuminated’, and at 
her death in 1370 it passsed to Charles V, later to 
his brother, the Duke of Berry. The size of the 
volume is diminutive, the pages measuring 3% by 


2§ inches, although originally they were a little 
larger, having been cut slightly when rebound in 
the seventeenth century for Louis Jules du 
Chatelet and his wife, Christine de Gleseneuve. 
Her arms appear on the red morocco cover. 

The illustrations, which number twenty-five 
full page illustrations and include many mar- 
ginal figures drawn from contemporary life, 
are considered to be entirely the work of Pucelle 
and not with the assistance he is known to have 
had in the Belleville Breviary and a Bible, both of 
which are at the Biblioth¢que Nationale. The 
book must have been illuminated between 1325, 
the date of the marriage of Jeanne and Charles IV, 
and the death of the latter in 1328. Pucelle was 
working in Paris by 1320, and his influence on 
the school of Paris was great, extending beyond 
his own day to the early fifteenth century. He 
himself was profoundly influenced by his 
Italian contemporaries, particularly Duccio, 
whose rendering of the Crucifixion and Entomb- 
ment in the Maesta he has followed here, while 
even outdoing the linear style of the Sienese 
artist in the fluid grace of line in other delinea- 
tions of the Passion, the life of the Virgin, and 
the life of St. Louis, which form the subject 
matter of the prayer book. The colouring is 
virtually monochrome, but there are occasional 
background colours, red, blue and yellow. 
Many of the miniatures are, however, entirely in 
grisaille. The subjects illustrating the life of St. 
Louis are of great interest as having in all proba- 
bility been patterned on the lost frescoes which 
decorated the cloister of the Convent of the 
Cordeliéres de Lourcine, commissioned by the 
daughter of the sainted Louis IX, which were in 
existence for Pucelle to see. 

The Museum’s copy of this Gothic treasure, 
now at the Cloisters, was purchased in 1953 from 
the collection of Baron Maurice de Rothschild. 
It was first published by Léopold Delisle in 1910 
in a work which is available to few today so that 
it was with the intention of making it known toa 
new public that the Museum undertook the pro- 
duction of this admirable facsimile which illus- 
trates forty-eight of the two hundred and nine 
folios, including all of the full-page illustrations. 
These are done in one and one-half times the 
original size, which is too small to be studied 
without magnification. 


Growth of the National Trust 


THE National Trust for Historic Preservation, 
which has been in existence only a little over a 
decade, has made excellent growth and now has 
affiliated societies to the number of two hundred 
and thirty-four. The Trust itself administers only 
five properties, and its chief function is offering 
advisory, educational and technical assistance to 
local organizations. The annual meetings have 
shown remarkable increase in attendance, and 
the last, held in October, 1957, at Salem, 
Massachusetts, brought over four hundred and 
fifty persons, who heard with great satisfaction 
the announcement of grants to the organization 
totalling two and a half million dollars. These 
gifts were presented by the Old Dominion 
Foundation, of which Paul Mellon is founder, 
and the Avalon Foundation, of which Mrs. 


The Hours of Jeanne d’Evreux. Attributed to Jean Pucelle, c. 1325. Metropolitan Museum (Cloisters). 


Mellon Bruce is chairman and founder. This 
marks a substantial contribution to the Trust’s 
national development programme and to the 
expansion of the work of its headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. 


The problem of maintenance of historic 
houses, as all who are concerned with preserva- 
tion know only too well, is a difficult one. For 
this reason the Trust does not accept the gift of 
buildings unless such maintenance is assured. 
This follows the same administrative pattern as 
England’s National Trust. Up to the present it 
has accepted only a few houses, including 
Woodlawn Plantation, the home of George 
Washington’s adopted daughter, Nelly Custis, 
and her husband, Lawrence Lewis, once part of 
the Mount Vernon estate; the house occupied by 
Commodore Stephen Decatur on Lafayette 
Square, Washington, D.C.; and the Wayside 
Inn at Sudbury, Massachusetts. The work of 
restoring the latter is proceeding under the 
comunittee chairmanship of Ralph Carpenter, Jr. 


The Rebuilding of Boscobel 


ONE of the projects in historic preservation 
which has the support of the National Trust, the 
Society of Architectural Historians, the Hudson 
River Conservation Society, and many other 
state and national organizations, is the rebuilding 
of Boscobel, the old Hudson River mansion of 
the Dyckman and Cruger families. When com- 
plete, it will be a centre of museum activities ina 
thirty-six acre park on the east bank of the Hud- 
son River, near West Point and the Highlands. 
Boscobel, built in 1804, is an unusually imagina- 
tive interpretation of the Adam style in America, 
and it was considered nothing short of a calamity 
when the old house, which had come into the 
possession of the Veterans Administration in 
1946, was threatened with demolition because 
maintenance was not practical. In 1955 it was 
sold to a house-demolisher for $35, and the im- 


minence of its destruction served to spur the 
defenders of Boscobel into final action. An 
organization, Boscobel Restoration, Inc., was 
formed, which purchased the house from the 
demolisher, dismantled it and stored the parts for 
future rebuilding. This rebuilding was actually 
commenced in March, 1957, and the objectives 
of the organization seem likely to reach fruition. 
This is to complete the rebuilding so that the 
house may be opened at the time of the Hudson- 
Champlain celebration of 1959, which will mark 
the three hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
discovery of the Hudson River and of Lake 
Champlain. Eventual plans include the estab- 
lishing of a working reference library of the 
Hudson River Valley, the house itself to serve 
also as a museum of the decorative arts of the 
period. 


Korean Art 


THE first great exhibition of Korean art ever to 
be held outside the Far East opened at the 
National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C., at 
the end of last year and a month later started on a 
tour of leading museums. These included the 
Metropolitan Museum; the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston; Seattle Art Museum; the Minnea- 
polis Institute of Arts; the California Palace of 
the Legion of Honour, San Francisco; the Los 
Angeles County Museum and the Honolulu 
Academy of Arts. The exhibition, which has 
been organized with the co-operation of the 
Department of State, the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, and the American-Korean Foundation, 
presents a cross-section of Korean art from 200 
B.C. to about 1900. 

Many objects represents the Kory6é dynasty, 
the great period of ceramic production, eleventh 
to twelfth century, known particularly for its 
celadon wares. Koryé celadon types include 
bowls, incense burners, wine pots, cosmetic 
boxes, vases and food jars. Most of the ceramics 
have been lent to the exhibition by the National 


Museum of Korea in Seoul, and the celadons 
include examples from the Ducksoo Palace 
Museum of Fine Arts. 

In contrast to the Kory6é dynasty, the Yi 
dynasty (1392-1910) was more concerned with 
painting than pottery. Accordingly the Yi 
period is represented chiefly by painted scrolls 
and albums that reflect in subject and inspiration 
the close ties which the dynasty maintained with 
China. Yi pottery was the point of departure for 
Japan’s ceramic tradition, since the Yi potters 
started the great kilns of Kyushu and southern 
Honshu. 


Jewelled Crowns 


There is a total of nearly two hundred objects, 
including eighteen of gold, with three jewelled 
crowns of the fifth to sixth century, A.D.; over 
twenty gilt-bronzes; thirty-four paintings; and 
more than a hundred examples of pottery. 

Korean art has been a discovery of the twenti- 
eth century through excavations by archaeolo- 
gists. One of the earliest pieces in the exhibition 
is a beautifully worked gold buckle from a nor- 
thern Korean tomb which may be dated in the 
Han dynasty, when China was in control of 
Korea, and the craft of metalwork was intro- 
duced into the region. This control ended in 
313 A.D., but Chinese influence dominated 
until 668 A.D., when the Silla succeeded in 
uniting Korea under a single rule. From this 
period are the earrings, pendants, bracelets and 
buckles of gold which have been excavated from 
the mountain tombs near the Silla capital. The 
three gold crowns mentioned above are part of 
this treasure, and nothing like them has been 
found on the Asiatic continent. Also from the 
Old Silla dynasty are two large bronze statues of 
the seated Buddha. These are among the most 
important objects in the exhibition. 


American Prints 


ONE recalls, in connection with the current 
exhibition, “American Prints’, at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, that a quarter of a century 
has elapsed since the last exhibition of American 
Prints in the same building. In that time there 
has been a real revolution in the art of print- 
making. Throughout history, since the fifteenth 
century, various processes have been invented 
for producing multiple works of art: woodcut, 
etching, line-engraving, mezzotint, aquatint, 
lithograph. Each technique seems to enjoy a 
period of favour and then to suffer a temporary 
decline. The revival of etching by Whistler and 
his contemporaries made this process the 
dominant one for artistic expression for nearly a 
century. Line engraving, except for a few 
brilliant exponents in the 1920’s and 1930's, 
seemed to have fallen completely in abeyance. 
Lithography and woodcut, except as methods of 
commercial reproduction, suffered a long neg- 
lect. 


Rise of the Colour Woodcut 


Twenty-five years ago, the exhibition of 
American Prints showed etching as the still 
dominant technique of artistic expression, and 
this would have been true of the prints of any 
nation at that time. Etching is hardly represented 
at all in the present collection and the ‘formal’ 
etching, chiefly of landscape and architecture 
which was so prominent a generation ago, 1s 
almost completely absent. Indeed we have a 
much looser handling in all the intaglio processes. 
But the most notable thing is the rise of the 
colour woodcut, bold in manner and brilliant in 
colour. Lithography has been exploited in the 
same fashion and we find new techniques, like 
the serigraph and the paper relief cut. Prints tend 
to be large, as if designed to make an effect as 
the dominant object on the plain wall so usual 


in modern interior decoration. 


The subject matter tends to be abstract and the 
handling highly personal and to show awareness 
as the etchings of thirty-five years ago did not, 
of all the recent developments of modern print- 
ing. Nearly all the prints speak in this modern 
idiom which might almost be described as an 
international language. 

The collection presented now at the Victoria 
and Albert has recently been shown in Paris as 
part of an ‘International Print Exchange’, 
sponsored by the Centre Internazionale di Arte e 
di Cultura. Collections of prints from various 
European countries are also shown in the United 
States, and it is interesting to note that an 
exhibition of British work in print making, 
organised by the Royal College of Art, and 
shown at Oregon State College, has timed its 
opening to coincide with the present exhibition 
of American Prints. 


Korean incense burner. Koryo Dynasty, 11th—12th century. National Gallery of Art, Washington. 
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Fine quality late 18th century mahogany commode, with 
crossed banding in yew tree and with applied carvings. 
4 ft. 23 in. wide, 1 ft. 93 in. deep, 3 ft. high. 
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